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Electrical Heat For Curing Rubber 


By J. V. Calhoun and H. R. Houghton * 


UCH has been written concerning the economies 
of electric heating and many attempts have been 
made to evaluate intangible savings that cannot be 
determined by modern cost finding methods. The quality 
of the finished article, better working conditions in the 
the value of which cannot be 


plant, and reduced hazards 
prove the economy ot 


accurately measured in dollars 
electric heating. 

These advantages have recently found their way into 
the manufacture of O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels. Greater 
uniformity in the curing of the rubber has added to the 
life of the finished heel, according to the statements of the 
manufacturers. This, in addition to marked saving in 
production costs, and improvement in working conditions 
in the press room. 

Electric heat has been extensively used in heat treating 
of metals and other industrial applications that require 
close temperature control and uniform heating. It is, there- 
fore, natural that vulcanizing, or curing of rubber molded 
products—a process requiring accurate and uniform heat- 
ing—would turn to electricity for improved quality of 
product and reduced operating costs. 

When a simpler and easier method of performing an 
operation is found, economies often take care of them- 
selves. The growing use of electric heating for industrial 
and commercial purposes has proven that it is justified for 
many applications. Frequently the improving of a heating 
process makes a distinct saving in overall costs as the ma- 
terial has been increased in value, by processing before 
being heated. If material is not properly heated subse- 
quent operations may be more expensive. The cost of 
electricity for heating purposes is often only a small per- 
centage of the total electric power bill, as ‘will be shown 
in this article. 

In 1930 a Philadelphia manufacturer? of molded rubber 


Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa 
Rupper Ace, Dec. 10, 1932, 


* Electric Heating 
See article “Electricity for 
pp 169-170 


Curing,” Tue 


products had brought to his attention the saving that could 
be made in production costs by the installation of electri- 
cally heated platens. Being faced anyway with the neces- 
sity of making a change in the boiler plant—the manage 
ment was considerably interested. One 2-opening, 3-platen 
press was equipped with electrically heated platens and 
automatic temperature control. The result was, to put it 
briefly, a complete conversion of 5 presses to electric heat. 
Since that time, further increase in business has resulted 
in the installation of three additional presses—all elec- 
trically heated. The total connected load on the presses is 
now approximately 100 Kw. 

An interesting thing about this installation is the fact 
that the electric heating load is the larger part of the 
connected electric load in this plant. 

In the fall of 1932, The O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of rubber heels, rubber soles, and similar 
rubber products also became interested in_ electrically 
heated platens, as it was necessary either to install a new 
boiler or use other means of heating at their plant at 
Winchester, Virginia. The advantage of electric heat 
looked attractive. The initial cost and installation of the 
electrically equipped platen was lower than that of a new 
boiler. The results obtained by the Philadelphia manufac- 
turer and others using electric heat convinced the O’Sulli- 
van management that, at least, a trial installation should be 
made in their own plant so that they could get first hand 
experience and knowledge as to just what electric heat- 
ing could do for them. One 6-opening, 7-platen press was 
equipped with electric heaters and automatic temperature 
control. 

Within one year after the first installation was made, all 
presses in this plant were equipped with electrically heated 
platens. The present total connected load for this one 
operation is over 500 Kw. 

Careful records have been kept on the entire installation. 
These records cover current consumption and production. 











BEFORE 


Steam heated platens in operation at the O'Sullivan Rubber factory 


at Winchester, Va. The steam fumes are plainly visible. 


Comparing the cost of kilowatt hours consumed by the 
platens only against former steam costs to heat these same 
platens it was found that a saving of $500.00 a month had 
been made. Other readily determined costs showed addi 
tional savings to approximately $800.00 per month. The 
overall cost of power per pound of rubber products pro- 
duced was increased less than 6% by changing from steam 
heated to electrically heated platens, Although the elec- 
trically heated platens represented an increased connected 
load of 500 Kw. the increase in demand was only 200 Kw. 
The power factor of the complete plant load was materially 
improved by the operation of the electrically heated 
presses. 

The working conditions in the press room of the O’Sulli- 
van plant are also greatly improved—especially during the 
spring and summer months. Electric heat is dry and the 
air in the press room is now at a much lower relative 
humidity than formerly. Accident hazards have been de 
creased due to elimination of wet and slippery floors 
Greater flexibility of operation has also been obtained 


as each press is an independent, self-contained unit. Ad 


jacent presses can readily be operated at different tempera- 
tures under automatic temperature control and the opera 
tion of one press has no effect on any other press. This 1s 
very important as different classes of work require differ 
ent temperatures 

hanged by a simple adjustment on 


emperatures aré ' 
indicating dial shows the opera- 


the control instrument. An 
tor what the temperature is on the platens at all times. 
readily duplicated once the proper time and 


Lormer difficulties 


Results are 
temperature cycle has been determined 
caused by erratic steam traps, sticky valves, variations in 
steam pressure and steam leaks are eliminated. 
Maintenance costs are considerably lower than on a 
high pressure steam system. There are no swivel joints 
to keep tight, no steam line leaks and no steam traps to 
keep in operation, Corrosion and deterioration of equip- 
ment, floors, walks and piping due to the former humid, 
foggy atmosphere, is eliminated, Less floor space is re 
quired for the electrically heated presses than for steam 
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heated presses and their auxiliary equipment such as the 
boiler plant, steam lines, etc. 

A brief description of the application of electric heaters 
to platen presses will show the simplicity of the application. 
The presses referred to are hydraulically operated and 
equipped with heated plates or platens. The platens were 
of different sizes—namely, 40 in. long x 40 in. wide; 36 
in. long x 36 in. wide; and 30 in. long x 30 in. wide. The 
thickness varied from 1% in. to 3 in. Chromalox Heating 
Units of the refractory embedded type were used through- 
out in electrifying all platens. These Chromalox heaters, 
1% in. wide and, approximately, 5/16 in. thick were in- 
stalled in the 40 in. x 40 in. platens by making each platen 
in two sections, then milling out slots in one section. The 
heaters are installed in the slotted half and the other half 
bolted to the slotted half to serve as a clamping plate. 

All other platens were converted by taking the old 
platens originally used for steam, clamping the Chromalox 
Strip Heaters to them by means of steel plates. 

In all instances, care was taken to insure good metal-to- 
metal contact between the heaters and the metal plates. 
This is very important to obtain uniform temperature and 
to provide the correct amount of heat. A brief summary 
of the general advantages of electrically heated platen 
presses follows: 


1. Improved working conditions in press room. 

2. Reduced accident hazards. 

3. Greater flexibility in operation. 

+. Results readily duplicated. 

5. Lower maintenance costs. 

6. Less floor space required. 

7. Initial investment lower. 

8. Operating costs comparable with other fuels and, 
in many instances, lower. 


Such installations prove that electric heat can make 
savings in many industrial processes. Electric heat, once 
considered so expensive, is, when properly applied, the 
cheaper medium for many applications. 





AFTER 


One of the presses after being equipped with electric plates. Control 
instruments seen at upper left regulate temperatures. 
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Rubber Import Elimination 
Ultimate Goal of Soviet 


USSR Plans Planting of 200,000 Hectares of Kok-Saguyz Plant; 
Development of Synthetic Rubber Primary Item in Its Program 


ECAUSE Russian imports of rubber increased from 
14,707 tons in 1927 to 116,766 tons in 1930, and are 
expected to substantially increase in the future, plus 

the fact that higher prices of crude rubber are expected 
next year due to the restriction plan, the U.S.S.R. is plan- 
ning to materially raise its current rubber output. At pres- 
ent 790 engineers and chemists are engaged in research in 
connection with rubber and synthetic rubber, in addition to 
twenty expeditions that have been scouring the country 
during the past few years for rubber-bearing plants. 

The Soviet Union has cultivated the chondrilla plant in 
Kazakstan which contains between 12 and 28 per cent. of 
rubber. Quality is said to be excellent with the amount of 
tar being “only 3 per cent. Wild chondrilla grows in re- 
gions experiencing extreme heat and cold and is being cul- 
tivated in Transcaucasia, Central Asia, Crimea, Ukraine, 
Northern Caucasus and near Moscow. It is estimated that 
by the end of 1937 an area of 1,500,000 acres will be 
planted with chondrilla to yield a total of 150,000 tons of 
rubber. 

Guayule, a Mexican plant, has been introduced in Rus- 
sia with expectations of 200,000 acres by 1937. Still an- 
ther rubber-containing plant, known as eiconia, is being 





The Tau-Saguyz Plant 
Left: A bush of the tau-saguyz plant with the root exposed to view. 
Right: Rubber filaments in a fragment of the root of the same plant. 





C. V. Lebediev 


Butadiene Process Discoverer 


cultivated. Eiconia requires thirty years for full develop- 
ment. A means of rapidly multiplying this plant has been 
discovered and it is expected that the 10,000 eiconia plants 
cultivated in 1931 will increase to one million by 1937. 


Tau-Saguyz and Kok-Saguyz 


But the plants upon which the Soviet government is 
depending most heavily to yield the greatest supplies of 
internal rubber are the “tau-saguyz” and the “kok- 
saguyz.” During the Rubber Institute for Scientific Re- 
search’s prolonged search for rubber-bearing plants Dier- 
bekov discovered in 1929 that both of these plants 
contained rubber. They are herbaceous in nature and 
grow wild chiefly in Kazakstan. Experiment revealed that 
the tau-saguyz species had a content between 20 and 50% 
of rubber. Further experiments proved that the plants 
grow abundantly on irrigated land. Today tau-saguyz 
and kok-saguyz are cultivated in their native region of 
Kazakstan, in the Ukraine, Transcaucasia and also in the 
black soil area along the Volga. Plans call for the plant- 
ing of 200,000 hectares of kok- Saguyz by the end of 1937. 
This acreage is expected to yield 7,000 tons of rubber. 

A special circular issued by the Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce during 1932 devoted to the tau- 
saguyz plant stated that the Soviet intended to spend about 
600,000,000 rubles on this and additional plants to tree 
itself from the necessity of importing rebber. The program 
for the second five-year plan, which ends in 1937, included 
the building of nine large factories with an annual capacity 
of from 7,000 to 15,000 tons for manufacturing tau-saguyz 
rubber. j 


Percentage of Rubber 


According to the Russian view the roots of the tau- 
saguyz and the kok-saguyz contain coagulated rubber. The 
roots are dried and run through flour mills in order to 
separate the rubber, or they are soaked in water thus sep- 
arating the fibers from the rubber. The Department of 
Commerce estimated that 10-month old tau-saguyz plants 
showed a rubber content between 8.6 to 13.9%, but the 
U.S.S.R. now reports a much higher percentage than those 
figures, as outlined above. 

Early in 1932 the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture identified the tau-saguyz plant as a species of Scor- 
zonera, of which over 100 have been recognized in Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is not native to the United States but 
the “black salsify’”’ variety is grown here in the same spe- 











1e [he “black salsify” plant has a fleshy, edible root and 
is grown as a garden vegetable known as an “oyster 
plant 

\mong products that hav ilready been manufactured 
vith rubber derived from the tau-saguyz and kok-saguyz 
plants are tires, tubing, gloves, footwear, balls and me 
chanical goods s vcle ym these plants were given 
extensive tests on automobiles during the famous Kara 
Kum desert auto | last year Che tires art 
understood to have borne up well 

Still anothe plal tha s bi g iltivated in the Sovie 
Ss one nown as t Vat plant This is said to 
produce a smaller 1 r nt than the majority of the 
other cultivated plan but is also being groomed for fu 
ture use as rubber-bearing flora 


Synthetic Rubber in Russia 


\t present three synthetic rubber plants are operating 
in the U.S.S.R [heir combined output for 1934 is esti 
mated at 12,000 tons, which is scheduled capacity Before 
reaching their total capacity of 30,000 tons annually com- 
plete equipment is necessary. This is now being installed. 
[wo additional synthetic rubber factories are under con- 


struction and may reach completion before the end of the 
current yeal 
Credit for 
rubber 
the Lenin-order for 
cil of the National Economy 
the best method of obtaining 
among the 
that the synthetic product was 


quality to natural rubber’ nor was it to “differ consider- 


discovery of the process of producing 
iven to C. V. Lebediev who earned 
In 1926 the Supreme Coun 
launched a competition for 
rubber. Included 
the competition were the statements 
not 


the 
yh y] 1s 


his work 


from ak 


y 
~ 


synthetic 
terms ot 
to be inferior as to 


ably in price.” Lebediev’s process is said to produce an 

equal quality but falls far below the price standard set. 
Che synthetic rubber produced by the Lebediev process 

\nother source reters to 


is termed “butadiene rubber.” | 


the product secured from alcohol by this process as ‘“‘du- 


Synthetic Rubber 


At the far right is seen a block 
of Russian synthetic rubber 50 
kg. in weight ready for ship 
ment. The second photo re- 
veals the polymerization depart 
ment at the synthetic rubber 
factory in Yarosivi, where the 
substitute product is cleaned 
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Cultivation 
20 to 50% of rubber is ex- 
tracted from the tau-saguyz 


plants cultivated on the planta- 
tion seen here. Later the rub- 
ber is transformed into sheets 
ready for use via the regular, 
standard methods. Sheets from 
this plant are also shown. 


venile’’). 


The butadiene is made by passing ethyl alcohol 
under a slightly reduced pressure over a mixed dehydra- 
tion-dehydrogenation catalyst, such as a mixture of alumina 
The yield 20% (34% of 


Butadiene is isolated from the reaction 


and zinc oxide is said to be 
the theoretical). 
products by absorption in kerosene or turpentine, after 
in order to remove higher boiling 


The extraction of butadiene and the possibility 


first cooling to >_< 
material 


of obtaining additional reaction products is claimed to 
make the process quite profitable. 

Russian technologists have stated that the synthetic rub 
tem 


sul 


ber produced from the process outlined has a wide 
perature interval of elasticity than natural rubl 
fers lower temperatures without hardening than the natural 
temperatures up to 80-100° C 


Tires, 


= 
ver. It 
product and at it does not 
soften, but becomes somewhat harder. 
wear, mechanical goods, and still other products are now 
being produced from this synthetic substitute for r 

\ museum in Leningrad has on display an case 
devoted to rubber products manufactured from the syn- 
Cars equipped with synthetic tires were 
also run over the Kara-Kum circuit and are said to have 
Mileages up to 27,000 kilometers 
have been recorded. In the near future Soviet estimates 
call for the fabrication of 40,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually 

Search is still being carried on for the cheapest and most 
abundant raw materials such as potato or grain alcohol for 
the production of synthetic rubber. Another source of 
raw material is ethylene, now a waste product 
oven gases were recovered up to 100,000 tons of ethylene 
would be obtained, and the same quantity from petroleum 
cracking plants. Estimated production of ethylene, if re- 
covered from these sources, would amount to 450,000 met- 
ric tons out of which could be produced 80,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, in addition to other compounds. This still 


tubs Ss. toot 


ubber. 


entire 
thetic rubber 


proved satistactory 


If the coke 


would not satiate the internal demand but would materially 
lower present import totals. 
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ulcalock Process Improves 
echnique in Acid Handling 


Prevents Destructive Effects of Corrosion and 
Acid Leakage When Applied to Pickling Tanks 


By J. R. Hoover 


Assistant Manager, Chemical Sales Division, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


AUGUST, 1934 
\NDLING acid for pickling has traditionally pre- 
sented one of the most troublesome, costly and 
baffling problems of steel plant equipment. Until 


very recently leakage and failure of acid tanks and sewers, 
rosion of overhead structures, disintegr: ation of 
frequent shutdowns for repair have been 
burden of pickling room 


rapid cor 
foundations and 
taken for granted as an inherent 
operation 

Modern trends in steel production, 
vestments in continuous equipment and smaller margins of 
items of 


involving huge in 


focussed attention on these cost as 
Shutdowns for repair have more far-reach 
ing and costly effects upon plant operation. With heavy 


continuous equipment the ania ation of foundation struc 


profit, have 


never perore. 


tures against disintegration by acid becomes vitally impor 
tant. Of necessity a new technique and a new point of 
view in acid handling are developing. 


acid leakage 
and can 
mate- 


The steel engineer of today recognizes that 
and the destructive effects of corrosion must be 
be prevented. A unique and versatile engineering 
rial, rubber, is playing an increasingly important part. Sev- 
eral fundamental developments necessarily preceded the 
successful application of rubber linings to pickling tanks 
and auxiliary acid handling equipment. 


The Vulcalock Process 


Ten years ago research chemists in the laboratories of 


B. F. Goodrich Company discovered a process, known 
. 606 
ser KSA \AN ANARARATE 
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FIG. 


as Vulcalock,' whereby rubber and steel can be bonded 
with adhesion exceeding 500 pounds per square inch. A 
new material of engineering was thus made available, com- 
bining the unique resilience and corrosion resistance of vul- 

This paper was presented by Mr. Hoover before the Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers and appeared in the June issue of the Association’s 
Iron & Steel Engineer. 


'The Vulcalock Process. U. §S 1,605,180-1,617,588 


Patent Nos 





FIG. 2 


canized rubber with the rigidity and structural strength of 
A whole new field of usefulness for rubber and steel 
was opened up. Storage tanks, tank cars, pipe lines, valves 
and chemical process equipment, fabricated of steel and 
lined with rubber, presently became standard equipment in 
handling certain corrosives such as muriatic acid. Such 
materials as wood, glass, bitumens, masonry and stoneware 
were replaced with steel and rubber to great advantage 
in many industrial applications. 

Lining steel equipment by this process 1s accomplished, 
briefly, 


steel. 


as follows: 

(a) Preparation of the metal surface by sand or grit 
blasting. 

Application of the Vulcalock adhesive. This is an 
isomeric form of rubber, dissolved in solvent and 
applied like paint. Several coats are used. 
Application of unvuicanized rubber compound in 
sheet form. The rubber is sticky and semi-plastic 
at this stage, permitting adjacent sheets to be made 
integral at the seams. 

Vulcanization of the lining by steam or boiling wa- 
ter. It is during this heating process that the rubber 
and sulphur combine chemically, changing the com- 
pound to the desired form, soft or hard rubber. 
(Steam pressures of 20 to 60 lbs. per sq. in. are 
ordinarily used to vulcanize and secure proper ad- 


(b) 


~ 


(d) 








hesion of rubber linings to steel. The recent devel- 
opment, however, of hard and soft rubber com- 
pounds which can be fully vulcanized at the temper- 
botling waltert makes possible the lining of 
field. There is no size lim- 


ature of 
large open tanks in the 
itation. ) 


Rubber-lined steel tanks are not new in pickling; but 
most steel men four vears ago had rejected them because of 
certain basic faults. Existing rubber linings were simpl) 
not adapted to the severe conditions encountered. 

Hard rubber, best in point of chemical permanence, in- 
variably cracked in service owing to the effects of impact 
or expansion and contraction with changes in temperature, 
The co-efficient of linear expansion of rubber within the 
temperature range 32°-250° F. is approximately five times 
that of steel. (Figure 1, in showing the relative expansion 
of rubber and steel, assume the lengths of rubber and steel 
are the same at 100° F. Also, note difference in lengths 
at other temperatures.) Even flexible or leathery hard 
rubber compounds, developed in an effort to overcome this 
limitation, gradually became weak and brittle when sub- 
jected to continued service at pickling temperatures. 
Cracked hard rubber linings, moreover, were extremely 
difficult to repair satisfactorily. 

Soft rubber readily absorbed the 
pansion and contraction, but was too easily cut and gouged 
by heavy metal parts. Soft rubber, too, lacked the resis- 
tance of hard rubber to oxidation and to the penetration of 
hot acid, oils and vapor 

\ further defect in many of the rubber-lined tanks 
which had been tried in pickling was poor adhesion be- 
tween lining and steel. Blisters formed and failure soon 
followed. Accidental puncture of a poorly adhered lining 
often permitted acid to creep between the lining and the 


extensive damage to the tank before the 
(Also a familiar 


strains incident to ex- 


steel, causing 
original point of rupture was discovered. 
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defect in lead-lined tanks. ) 

Fortunately, the problem of integral adhesion had al- 
ready been solved by the discovery of the Vulcalock proc- 
In case of accidental puncture, the Vulcalock bond, in 
itself acidproof, allowed no seepage between rubber lining 
and steel tank. 

With the successful application of this process as a back- 
ground, our engineers turned to the job of designing a lin- 
ing which would combine the merits of hard and soft rub- 


Css. 


] 


ber and eliminate the apparent weaknesses of each. 


Triflex 


The result was Triflex,? a distinctly new form of rubber 
lining, comprising a layer of true hard rubber (ebonite) 
cushioned between two layers of resilient soft rubber, all 
three plies being vulcanized together to form an integral 
structure. The resistance of hard rubber to chemical and 
solvent action, diffusion and absorption was combined with 
the resilience of soft rubber; at the same time yielding a 
structure of greatly improved resistance to impact, cutting 
and gouging. Repairs, if necessary, were easily made. 

Adequate provision was made for expansion and con- 
traction with changes in temperature. The plies of hard 
rubber in adjacent sheets of Triflex were overlapped in 
such a manner that they floated in soft rubber, free to come 
and go without distortion or cracking as heat conditions 
changed. (Figure 2.) 

Bonded to steel by the Vulcalock process, the new three 
ply lining with expansion joints was a fundamental ad- 
vance in rubber lining. It is being successfully applied in 
the construction of acid fume ducts, tank covers, exhaust 
fans, acid sewers, storage tanks and electroplating tanks. 

None of this equipment, however, undergoes the severe 
mechanical abuse to which pickling tanks are subjected. 
If the new lining was to be successfully used in steel pick- 
ling tanks it had to be protected in some manner from 
accidental violent contact with cradles, chains, or the steel 
being pickled. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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| Rubber Division Meeting 


Fourteen Papers Will Be Presented During Week 


of September 10 at Sessions in Cleveland, Ohio 


HE RUBBER DIVISION, A.C.S., will hold its an- 

nual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, during the week of 

September 10, in connection with the 88th meeting 
of the Society. The Cleveland Hotel has been selected for 
the Rubber Division meetings, with the annual dinner 
scheduled for the evening of Wednesday, September 12. 
The technical sessions of the division will be held on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, with the election of 
oficers on Thursday morning. Abstracts of the fourteen 
papers to be presented follow: 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Forms of Rubber as Indicated by Temperature-Volume Relationship. .\ or- 
man Bekkedahl. 
, This paper describes measurements of the change of volume of 
rubber with change of temperature, which have been used as a 
means for determining the forms in which rubber may exist and 


to another may occur. This work is part of a study of the basic 
thermodynamic properties of rubber which is being conducted at 
the Cryogenic Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards. 
In this study, an attempt was first made to measure the heat 
capacity of rubber over a wide range of temperature, but under 
some circumstances anomalies due to change in phase were en- 
countered which took place so slowly that it was impracticable 
to follow them through by calorimetric methods. These anomalies 
have been studied by measurement of the changes in volume or 
coefhcient of expansion associated with them, it being possible 
to follow changes in volume over as long a period of time as de- 
sired. At temperatures at which rubber is relatively stiff and rigid 
measurements of length have been used as an adjunct to the 


volume measurements. 


The Heats of Combustion of Rubber and of Rubber-Sulfur Compounds. 


R. S. Jessup and A. D. Cummings 

Measurements with a bomb calorimeter have been made of 
the heats of combustion of samples of rubber purified by various 
methods, and of compounds of rubber and sulfur containing up 
to 32 per cent sulfur. In the calorimetric combustion experiments 


on rubber-sulfur compounds, an amount of aqueous NazCO, o1 
NaOH more than sufficient to react with the products of com- 





bustion containing sulfur was placed in the bomb before each ex- 
periment in order to obtain a definite final state for the system 
The average value obtained for the heat of combustion of 
ether-soluble rubber in gaseous oxygen to form gaseous carbon 
dioxide and liquid water at a temperature of 30° C. ana a con- 

stant pressure of one atmosphere is 45207 international joules per 
ht vacuo). The average values obtained for ethe1 


gram (weig 
insoluble and total rubber are lower by 0.9 per cent and 0.4 per cent, 
respectively, than the value for ether-soluble rubber. The samples 
of ether-insoluble and total rubber contained considerably more 
ash than those of ether-soluble rubber, and there is some evidence 
which indicates that the ash does not represent the total inert 


impurity in the samples. It is possible that if the inert impurity 
could determined with greater accuracy the values for the 
heats of combustion of the different kinds of rubber would be 


very nearly the same 

The values obtained for the heats of combustion of compounds 
of rubber and sulfur in gaseous oxygen to form gaseous carbon 
dioxide, gaseous sulfur dioxide, and liquid water at a tempera- 
ture of 30° C. and a constant pressure of one atmosphere may 
be represented by the empirical equation: Qc — 45200 37,- 
823 m, where Qc is the heat of combustion in international joules 
of one gram (weight in vacuo) of a rubber-sulfur compound 
containing m gram of sulfur. The average difference between ob- 
served values of heat of combustion and values calculated from 
this equation is 0.1 percent, and the maximum difference is 0.4 
percent. From these data on the heats of combustion of rubber 
and of rubber-sulfur compounds, and the data of Eckman and 
Rossini on the heat of combustion of sulfur, the heat of com- 
bination of rubber with rhombic sulfur at a temperature of 30° C. 
ind a constant pressure of one atmosphere, has been calculated 
to be 1881 international joules per gram of sulfur, or 60.3 in- 


ternational kilojoules per mole of sulfur, independent of the per- 
centage of sulfur in the compound. The estimated uncertainty 
of these values is 15 per cent. 


Studies in the Vulcanization of Rubber VI. Thermochemistry. Jolin T. 
Blake. 
(Abstract not available at time of going to press. Editor) 


Thermal Properties of Rubber Compounds. II. The Effect of Pigmenta- 
tion on the Heat Generation of Rubber Compounds. C. E. Barnett 
and W. C. Mathews. 

In the present paper, good correlation has been shown to exist 
between pendulum tests on rubber compounded with various types 
of zinc oxide and flexing life as measured by the Firestone flexo- 
meter. The effect of particle size of zinc oxide on the results 
obtained in both tests has been investigated and the optimum par- 
ticle size found to vary greatly with changes in pigment loading. 
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New Laboratory Machine for Evaluating Breakdown Characteristics of 
Rubber Compounds. FR. S. Havenhill and W. B. MacBride. 

A new laboratory machine for testing rubber compounds is 
described. A specimen 1.5 inches in diameter and 1.5 inches long 
is placed between two parallel faces and loaded to produce either 
constant compression or with constant load, give variable com- 
pression in the specimen. The upper face is driven at 875 r.p.m. 
The lower face is rotated through the sample but is carried 
on a track wherein its axis can be thrown off the axis of the 
upper face, any desired amount, producing an angular flexing 
and distortion of the sample. The force required to maintain the 
axis differential between the two plates is definitely measured 
by means of a scale and those flexing forces produced in the rub- 
ber test specimen can be followed throughout the test. Stocks 
may be compared under conditions of so-called “constant load” 
with variable deflection or under so-called ‘constant deflection” 
with variable load. The end point, or first indication of failure 
Is actually indicated by means of a scale. Results are given show 
ing the effect on flexing forces due to change in volume loading 
and type of zinc oxide in the compound. Results are also given 
on commercial stocks showing excellent correlation with actual 
road tests on tire and carcass compounds. 


The Surface Energy Relations Between Pigment Materials and Rubber. 
Harlan A. Depew and M. K. Easley 
Microscopical observations were made of the adhesion tension 
of rubber to pigment materials. The bond between carbon and 
rubber is relatively very strong in comparison with that of zinc 
oxide, while other pigment materials gave intermediate results 
Overcured rubber lowers the adhesion, and particle shape is also 
a contributing factor. Separation occurs at particle sizes which 
are coarser than those found in commercial pigments, indicat- 
ing that the breaking of rubber occurs within itself rather than 
at pigment-rubber interfaces. 


Dispersion of Channel Gas Black in Rubber. C. R. Park and V. N 


Morris 

It has been found that channel gas black disperses with diff - 
culty in rubber in which the acetone-extractable matter has been 
reduced to 0.5 per cent or less. The addition of stearic acid to 
acetone-extracted rubber improved the gas black dispersion to a 
marked degree, thus demonstrating that stearic acid is a dis- 
persing agent for black in rubber. The use of extracted rubber 
was made the basis for a method of testing the effect of various 
agents on the dispersion of gas black in rubber. In addition to 
stearic acid, several other materials were found to improve the 
dispersion. Still others had no effect, and a few (among others, 
paraffin) seemed to lead to slightly worse dispersion than that of 
the control. The dispersive power of a given agent for channel 
gas black in rubber was found to bear but little relation to the 
defloculating effect of this same agent on the black in a dipen- 
tane-gas black paste. 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber. XV. Oxygen in Rubber. 7 /iomas Midg- 


ley, Jr.. A. L. Henne, A. F. Shepard, and Mary W. Renoll. 
Sol rubber is not a hydrocarbon, but a compound with an ap- 

proximate formula (C;Hs)n OH, where n is larger than 500. 

Perhaps it is an alcohol. Three distinct types of oxygen link- 
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aves have een detect \ e type ot oxyge is present 
n deg ited ibbe kxpe ‘ il details will cover combus 
tion, methyl Grignard, determination, and thionyl Grignard de 


termination 


Some Relations Between the Tear Resistance and the Structure of Rubber. 


Wk. Busse 

A qualitat t i in ideal highly elastx 
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A Method for Measuring the Pressure in a Rubber Extruding Machine 
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The Effect of Manganese Salts on Vulcanized Rubber. Georye A 

Sa a a 

Th Th? f manga ‘ rude rubber ma ifacture gives 
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a product which in gum stocks has lower tensile strength and 


poorer age resistance. This has been checked in captax, diphenyl 


guanidine, and rubber-sulfur mixtures. In a tread stock the 
effect on tensile strength and flex life is not so marked, but 
the abrasion resistance of the stock tested was seriously im- 
paired. In the crude state, the rubber gradually becomes tack 
and very weak. The use of manganese salts or permanganates 
in the manufacture of crude rubber should not be tolerated. 


Value of Antioxidants in Counteracting the Detrimental Effects of Copper- 
Contaminated Rubber. ©. S. 7 owell and J. N. Street. 

[he specific action of p-amidophenol in inhibiting the de- 
terioration of soft vulcanized rubber contaminated with copper 
is shown. Thus the observations of Bierer and Davis are con- 
firmed. The utilization of such rubber in soft rubber goods ap- 
pears to be ly feasible when p-amidophenol is used 
to counteract the the copper. 


commercial 
efttect ol 
Colloidal Changes During Vulcanization of Rubber. /ra !/ tlian 
Rubber which has been lightly vulcanized with 
dissolved in benzene with the help of peptizing agents 
ber may also be peptized by the action of accelerators in the 


sulfur can be 
The rub- 





Use of Rubber in Hospitals 


C INCE hygiene, silence and durability are the three fore- 
‘ most requisites in hosp al equipment, it 1s natural that 
rubber plays an important part i such equipment Col 


Clarke, a prominent executive in the British 
the Rubbe r (srower’'s As 


nent ot rubber in relation to 


Sealy 
world 


onel | 

hospital and a member « 
sociation, outlined the developr 
hospitals, in an address at the opening day of an exhibition 


bber in hospitals held at the Hotel Metro- 


of the uses of ru 
pole, London, last June 

[he three requisites mentioned are found in many ma- 
terials but it all three are present in 
any other Che hygienic properties 
of rubber, when used for excellent, a recent 
investigation into the antiseptic properties conducted by 
the Rubber Grower's Association, proved, in finding that 
manufactured rubber resists 

Microbes deposited on the surface of 
into the 


is doubtful whether 
rubbe T 
+] 


flooring, are 


material than 


bacterial infection to a re- 
markable degree 
rubber, during these tests, entered but slightly 
deeper layers 

rests conducted by the Mellon Institute have shown that 
from a standpoint of rubber flooring has a 
Preater resistance to wear than even marble, the figures for 
' ; marble, 

[wo recent developments in 
ing for 


durability 
loss due to wear being respectively rubber, 20.59% 
23.18% : linoleum, 56.57% 
connection with rubbet 
\ larke 
which is 


Q 
woo}! 


hospital use were dis 


one being a new plastic rubber 
and can be put down in 
vy sheet rubber or rubber tiling 
neet rubber or rubber tiling 
The basis of this 
conjunction with cement, with 
incorporation of rub- 

hippings in the compound to form ter- 


second development repre- 


cussed by Col 
1ointless 


flooring 


“ cer- 
tain places where previous! 
might have been considered unsuitable 
new flooring is latex used in 
artistic effects being possible by the 
ber, ston 


abse1 of solvent | hese materials are efficient peptizing agents 
nly after rubber is attacked chemically. The action soluble 
compounds on peptized rubber sultur causes a gelling action 
with great increase in tensile and modulus 
Higher Alcohols in Rubber Compounding. Part li. Glycerol Wve 
and 
The wide availability of glycerol, coupled with its trihyd: 
st e, suggested its possible utility as a cure assistant, par 
ular n the p ence mercapto al 1 pine tat ry eitect 
f direct additior f glycerol to a tread mixing was ked 
ven without li 1 in pine tar, being in this respect superior 
higher aliphatic alcohols. When used as partial replacement 
yine tar, glycerol improved physical properties extent 
markedly greater than in the case of the aliphatic higher al 
I Che efte eared be enhanced when the ge rol was 
precooked with a e1 ind/or the pine tar. 1 ibove cor 
usions are base ( n la itor) ests and i 
tory confirmat 
sents attempts to produce rubber flooring ynbining the 
and linoleum in one product. 


properties of both rubber 
It is | material 
pearance. 

Referring to wall coverings the speaker mentioned a 
in a latex 


believed this new will soon make an ap- 


form consisting of glass tiling embedded 
composition. Glass tiles may be backed with rubber, paper 
or fabric and when set in the wall the glass effectively 
prevents discoloration. Rubber wall bumpers, placed par- 
ticularly at spots where walls form right angles, or on 
wall corners, are also being used in hospitals. 

The use of rubber in hospital upholstery is increasing. 


new 


Pneumatic mattresses are used for hospital beds, stretchers 
and ambulances. The development of rubber, 
which does not harbor vermin, made from compounded 
latex and molded to desired shapes so that the resulting 
unit has very small pores, is finding favor in the manu- 
facture of hospital seatings and 
Rubber as a finishing material is also favored for hospital 
use because of its washability and dust-preventing possi- 
bilities. 

The use of rubber for minor equipment 
some of which is now in effect, was urged by the hospital 


sponge 
mattresses. 


one-piece 


in hospitals, 


executive. Pointing out that any carrier on wheels should 
be rubber-tired, he also stressed the desirability of rubber 


used on buckets, water jugs, refuse bins, milk charms, and 
the like. These items fitted with rubber rims not only si- 
lences the noise peculiar to each, but also acts as a buffer 
preventing damage to hospital floor surfaces. In some 
hospitals these items are not only rubber-rimmed but the 
handles and ears of pails are rubber-covered. All-rubber 
lavatory seats are another method that can be used to les- 
sen noise in the hospital. 
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Rubber Suit for Stratosphere 


ILEY POST, noted airman, expects to reach a speed 

of 350 miles per hour in the rarified atmosphere of 
the stratosphere when he attempts a round-trip flight from 
New York to Los Angeles, as a preliminary test to com- 
peting in the MacRobertson International Air Race from 
London to Melbourne, Australia. 





Pilot, with Rubber Suit, Ready for Stratosphere 


In order to withstand the extremely thin pressure of 
air at such a height a specially constructed rubber suit has 
been built for the speed flier. The suit entirely encloses 
the wearer and feeds oxygen to his body through an extra 
super-charger which is installed in his airplane. It was 
made in the Los Angeles plant of the B. F. Goodrich Com 


pany, by John A. Diehl and W. R. Hucks. 


Oxidation of Gutta Percha 


XIDATION of gutta percha, balata and rubber, re- 
spectively, with hydrogen peroxide yielded a num- 
ber of non-crystallizing products which polymerize above 
50 degrees, and cannot be distilled without decomposition, 
in tests conducted by Professor G. G. Henderson, the re- 
sults of which were given at an address at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, recently. 
Calculating these products to a common unit Cs», the 
alcoholic product resulting from the addition of hydroxyl 
to double bonds were respectively CsoHgg Oog, € sokies' en, 
and CsopH92Q014. These formed acetates, with some dehy- 
drations, which were respectively Cog Hoel dog, Cee Hoag ¢ Des 
and CssHssO.4; further oxidation yielded another acetate 
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in each case from which baryta formed an alcohol (satu- 
rated to bromine) in each case CsoHsgQi1g(QOH) 12, possi- 
bly identical from each. Reduction of the two former 
raw materials gave dihydrides with a great change in prop- 
erties, whereas the hydrochlorides yielded on suitable treat- 
ment, not these same dihydrides, but unsaturated hydro- 
carbons of quite different type. 

The dibromides of balata and gutta percha were found 
to condense readily with phenols in the presence of ferric 
chloride to give colored compounds, one of which may find 
application as an indicator. All three molecules may be 
regarded as condensation products of isoprene with 
roughly one-half of the unsaturation of the parent hydro- 
carbon. Further aggregation takes place by partial valen- 
cies, and this is broken down by the action of suitable 
solvents. 

It would appear that rubber is more complex than the 
other two. The minimum complexity of all three is 10 
units or a multiple of this, the molecular weights of the 
oxidation products suggesting the larger values. Some 
oxidation of methylene groups seems to take place in the 
later stages and the evolution of the carbon dioxide being 
relatively delayed in the case of rubber suggests a com- 
plexity of 40 isoprene units or more, in the molecules. 


Modern Tire Distributing Unit 


HAT is literally a “tire plant in the sky” has re- 

cently been opened by the Westminster Tire Corpor- 
ation in its new wholesale distributing establishment on the 
seventeenth floor of the Starrett-Lehigh Building in the 
lower west side of New York City. Storage space, ship- 
ping and receiving departments, display rooms and offices 
all are located on one floor, but with 100,000 square feet 
of floor space available there is no congestion. 

Trucks are run into elevators at the basement level and 
raised to the seventeenth floor in less than a minute. A 
special loading pit, capable of accommodating five trucks 
at a time, faces the elevator at the Westminster stockroom 
entrance, and is so designed that the floor of a truck is 
level with the floor of the building. 
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Tiers of Tires Awaiting Shipment from “Plant in the Sky” 


Piles of tires, each containing from 25 to 40 pneumatic 
casings, are arranged in rows extending the full length of 
the building. Some 175,000 tires and tubes are carried 
in stock. 
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Vulcalock Process in Acid Handling 
( ¢ ontinued fron page 230) 
Brick, because of its known chemical permanence, phys- 


ical strength and low cost, was the logical material to 
choose tor this nart ot the tank structure. 


In addition to insuring freedom from mechanical dam 


age to the rubber lining. brick sheathings were found to 
have the further merit of substantially reducing the tem- 
perature at the rubber surface. This was of fundamental 


h temperatures the useful life of any 
rubber lining will be shortened owing to the effects of more 
rapid diffusion and oxidation 

reducing the temperature at the rubber sur 


importancs \t hig 


he best ultimate economy 


1s obtained hy 
face to 150° F. or less whenever possible 


The temperature reductions to be expected through sin 


le and double sheathings under conditions of normal room 


y 
temperature and free circulation of air outside the tank are 
indicated by Figure 3 Che insulating effect persists in 
spite of small cracks at the joints or seepage through the 
brick—and serves materially to increase the useful life of 
the rubber lining Extremely large cracks which allow 
rapid convection currents of hot liquid to circulate in con 
tact with the rubber lining are, of course, to be avoided 
in the interests of 


maximum service life The thermal 
} 


insulating value of yrick sheath ngs depends upon a Sta- 
column of liquid rather than a flowing column being 


tionary 
Reasonably free 


maintained in contact with the lining. 
circulation of air around the outside of the tank is neces- 
sary in order to obtain the maximum reduction in temper 
ature 

In deciding wh 
should be installed the nature and concentration of acids 


her a single or double brick sheathing 


handled, operating temperature, room conditions and se 


verity of physical abuse must all be taken into consider 


ation 

Through the co-operation of engineers in the field of 
ceramics and jointing materials, a thorough, systemati 
study was made of materials and methods. 

A\cid-res ng shale b ommon size, wire cut and 
well vitrified, were nd generally best suited for this 
work owing to the o 1 adhesion to jointing materials, 
excellent physical properties, and low cost 

Bond ng agents [fort the T | were chosen with respect 
to adhesion, strength of material (especially as regards im 
pact ), resistance to hemical action and Steam, ease of 
application and cost \lthough of somewhat higher cost 
than other types, sulphur-base jointing compounds when 
properly applied are usually the most economical over a 
period of years, owing to their superior durability in rough 
SCTVICS [his applies esp ally to large tanks 

Sulphur-base compounds are melted and poured into the 
joints at a temperature of approximately 250° | \ very 
satistactory method oft nstruction has been developed 
and patented, involving the use of special rubber expansion 
joints in the brick walls a1 base, which relieve the com 
plete structure from serious strains due to changes in tem 
perature 

lhe essential features of an acid pickling tank appeared 


to be combined in this new steel-Triflex-brick design, Dur 
h valuable data and experience 
installations. 


ing the past four years mu 
have been accumulated based upon actual 
lanks have been used, watched and constructively criti 


cized Details of constru tion have been developed Eng 


neers and operating men of the steel industry have co 
operated tn establishing the proper design of welded tank 
and in furnishing a proving ground of actual service 
Flange design and protection, structural reinforcement, 
methods of support, outlets and syphons—all were studied 
and improved 
Practical results speak for themselves. More than a hun 
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dred tanks of this new design have been installed during 
the past four years. All are in active service today. None 
have developed leaks or structural defects. In most plants 
they have earned their cost within the first year or two of 
operation. (For typical installation, see Figure 4.) 

There has been a growing confidence among steel men 
that the wastes imposed by leaking tanks, corrosion and 
shutdowns for repair are definitely avoidable. This is the 
new point of view in acid handling. A new technique is 
developing, in which the rubber industry is proud to have 
a share. 

Two of the largest continuous strip mills in the United 
States are equipped with the new acid tanks—a total of 
eleven 60-foot tanks in this service. In one of these mills 
the tank covers, fume exhaust system and acid sewers are 
all of rubber-lined steel construction. (Figure 5.) 

Sizes of tanks in other plants range from small contain- 
ers for pickling stampings and forgings to a tank fourteen 
feet wide, ninety feet long and eight feet deep for the con- 
tinuous pickling of large sheets. Long heavy billets are be- 
ing pickled, twenty tons per load, in two forty-five foot 
tanks installed during the summer of 1933. (Figure 6). 

In every case maintenance work on the tanks has con- 
sisted simply in the periodic application of acid-resisting 
paint to the exterior. Heat from the bath within keeps the 
outside steel surface dry, minimizing corrosion. 

Steel, rubber and brick, three widely different materials 
of construction, each designed to perform definite func- 
tions in the whole tank structure, combine to achieve these 
results. Pickling costs have been substantially reduced, 
working conditions improved, and a new market for steel 
opened up—objectives gained simply through the intelli- 
gent cooperation of far-sighted engineers and operating 
men who refused to be satisfied with wasteful methods 


New Rubber in Powder Form 


A POWDERED rubber, made by a chemical process, 
has just been announced by the Heveatex Corp., Mel 
rose, Mass. This form of rubber, a development of R. J. 
Noble, is said to contain a minimum of non-rubber water 
insoluble protective agents, a fact which enables the rub- 
ber to exhibit physical properties which are not so ad- 
versely affected as to prevent its use in many processes. 
[he rubber powder has a fine particle size and possesses 
extreme stability to mechanical treatment 

The powder may be made in pure rubber form or tt 
may be compounded to any desired degree. A desirable 
feature claimed for the process is that the pow de r may be 
med into latex by the addition of water, thus point 


t ot 


re-T 


ing to the possibilities of decreasing greatly the cos 
transportation of latex. Another feature of importance is 
the fact that with the use of this rubber powder, break- 
down time on the mill is reduced one-half compared to 
crepe rubber. Compounding ingredients may be added at 
the time the powder is made, mixing in the dry condi 
tion or at the time of milling. 

Rubber in powder form offers a product with wide pos- 
sibilities, not only in replacing sheet rubber, but also in 
simplifying certain manufacturing operations and the elim- 
ination of some heavy machinery. For molding purposes 
for instance, a hard rubber may be produced simply by 
placing suitably compounded rubber powder in a mold 
and curing under proper conditions. Another immediate 
possibility is its use as a raw material in the production 
of chlorinated rubber where a finely divided rubber pow- 
der offering a large surface is desirable Rubber in 
powder form appears to be a new and versatile raw ma 
terial which is expected to find many uses and applica 
tions not only in the rubber industry, but also in a num 


ber of other fields. 
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Comments from Readers on 
‘Unsolved Problems of the Rubber Industry” 


|. B. Crockett and R. J. Noble Reply to Dr. St. Reiner’s Article 


Which 


To the Editor of THe RuBBER AGE: 
> <5. 


object in 


REINER’S paper seems to have fulfilled its 


provoking a considerable amount of 


discussion and from the comments so far published, 


it would seem that few commentors have either agreed or 
disagreed with his views completely. Apparently the dis- 
agreements with his views have been emphasized. 

Impregnation With Latex—I am inclined to agree with 
Dr. St. Reiner’s view of the state of the art as to pene- 
trating fibrous materials with latex rubber. It is true that 
wetting agents have assisted greatly in improving this 
condition and that a few specialized processes have been 
developed which claim a complete impregnation but which 
are either very cumbersome and expensive to handle by 
the nature of the equipment required or have certainly not 
become generally adopted and available for use in the 
average rubber factory. 

Therefore | think he is safe in saying that on the com- 
mercial applications of today the fibres are only coated and 
not impregnated through and through and it certainly is 
not a simple matter to obtain such an impregnation even 
with the use of wetting agents under ordinary plant con- 
ditions. The fact does remain, however, that considerable 
progress has been made in this direction in the last several 
years and the work that has been done has produced and 
is still producing interesting suggestions to attain thorough 
impregnation by simple and direct methods adaptable to 
plant use. 

Vulcanized Latex—Schidrowitz’s first experiments and 
publications are condensed in British Patent 193,451 (U.S. 
Patent 1,443,149). While this publication attracted con- 
siderable attention and is certainly of scientific interest, no 
commercial use whatever has been made of the process he 
describes in this patent either in Europe, Great Britain or 
the United States. In this reference he describes the 
vulcanization of latex particles while still in suspended 
form by placing a container of the liquid latex plus sulphur 
in an ordinary autoclave and vulcanizing, under pressure, 
at temperatures of the order of 286° F. and for periods 
of time of about 1 - 2 hours. 

The discovery that the rubber particles of latex could 
be converted into vulcanized rubber by following a method 
ordinarily and commonly employed for vulcanizing dry 
rubber was certainly a matter of considerable interest but 
the difficulties of any such process, on a commercial scale, 
are obvious and, furthermore, as by this method fairly 
high percentages of combined sulphur were obtained, 
namely 2 to 3%, the recovered films were generally, as 
would be expected, non-cohesive. ‘ 

It is true that experimentally cohesive films were ob- 
tained but in proportion to the increased combined sulphur : 
i.e. degree of vulcanization, the rubber when deposited 
showed the non-cohesive properties of vulcanized rubber. 
Obviously any higher form of vulcanization such as sug- 
gested by Dr. St. Reiner approaching hard rubber or even, 
for that matter, exceeding a combined sulphur of 3 or 4% 
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would only deposit a non-cohesive film of vulcanizite on 
drying, not to mention difficulties in preventing coagula- 
tion, etc., in carrying out such a process. 

In view of the fact that it has not been practical to pre- 
vulcanize latex in liquid form with combined suiphurs of 
the order of 2 to 3% on a commercial scale, it would 
hardly seem feasible or practical to carry the step further 
and, in any event, the picture he suggests of spraying such 
a product on iron plate to deposit a a hard rubber film is 
rather fanciful because even though it were practical to 
vulcanize latex in suspension to such a degree, upon the 
evaporation of the water a non-cohesive, hard rubber dust 
would be the end product obtained. 

Schidrowitz followed his original patent and proposals 
with a patent of addition British Patent 208,235 (U. 5S. 
Patent 1,682,857) wherein he added sulphur, zine oxide 
and an ultra accelerator, heating the latex only moderately 
and for a comparatively short length of time in open con- 
tainers at atmospheric pressure. By this process he ob- 
tained a cohesive deposited rubber having the usual char- 
acteristics of ultra accelerated mixes- high physical prop- 
erties and low chemical coefficient of vulcanization: 1.e. 
combined sulphur of the order of .25 - .5%. 

This product has not been widely used in E urope for 
the reason set out by Dr. St. Reiner, namely that the same 
end product: i.e. the same physical properties and com- 
bined sulphur may be readily obtained by adding sulphur, 
zinc oxide and ultra accelerators to latex in properly 
balanced proportions, evaporating the water and vulcaniz- 
ing the deposited film either at low or high temperatures 
according to the usual practice in employing ultra accelera- 
tors with rubber. If the sulphur content is controlled and 
kept sufficiently low, vulcanization can be carried out 
readily to a definite end point,—to quote Dr. St. Reiner, 
“just as quickly as with already vulcanized latex.” 

During the prosecution of Schidrowitz U. S. application 
No. 1682857 he repeatedly disclaimed (1) the step of 
adding an ultra accelerator to latex (2) any form of 
vulcanization of the deposited dried or partly dried rub- 
ber, stating that he considered such steps to be old at that 
date (July, 1925) and generally well known. Furthermore 
during an interference action involving the same patent 
the law examiner of the patent office ruled that there was 
no invention in the step of adding an ultra accelerator to 
latex. It would seem certain, therefore, that latex users 
who are employing these steps are not following the teach- 
ings of Schidrowitz as stated by one of your commentors 
in the July issue. 

Latex in Insulation—The use of latex in insulation was 
first suggested by Siemens in 1898 and, so far as is known, 
it has only been during the past few years that the dis- 
advantages of this type of rubber: i.e. whole latex rubber, 
have been overcome by means of removing water soluble 
and hygroscopic solids content of the latex. The writer 
well recalls the poor insulating properties and rapid water 
absorption, in fact the impossibility of getting any kind of 
under water breakdown test at all on insulations of vul- 
canized latex film both prevulcanized and vulcanized in the 
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ordinary way. This characteristic has, however, been quite 


satisfactorily overcome by treating the latex, for instance 
by repeatedly centrifuging it 
Preparation of Stocks—As Dr. St. Reiner is apparently 
not familiar with the progress on the production of pul- 
verized or powdered rubber, he certainly had quite a lot 
of courage to suggest that rubber in this form might super- 
sede milling. The problem, as a matter of fact, is not so 
much the production of rubber in powdered form as there 
are now no less than four proposals which are known to 
produce a powdered rubber: i.e. STAM, spraying with Dex 
trine—MartTin, mechanical—DeScHEpPeER, spraying and 
mechanical— Nose, chemical-mechanical. The product of 
some of these processes produces a powdered rubber 
which has a remarkably quick breakdown time, much less 
than standard sheet. The difficulties of using them as Dr. 
St. Reiner suggests, which are not fully overcome are (1) 
poor flowing properties in a mold of the tough unmilled 
rubber (2) method of simply admixing the powdered 
rubber with other powders and getting results approaching 
the intimate mixing obtained by milling (3) the necessity 
of changing over the type of rubber mold now employed 
in rubber ‘factories 
However, employing the same equipment as used in 
the manufacture of synthetic resin products, it is possible 
to make rubber articles, suitable for some purposes, by 
merely mixing the powdered rubber with the powdered 
fillers and this process is particularly interesting in mold- 
ing hard rubber articles. A rubber powder containing 100 
rubber and 40 sulphur and in a very fine state of sub- 
division is readily molded in a plunger type of mold with 
or without fillers and eliminating all the usual steps of 
breaking down, mixing, et How rapidly such a process 
will be actually adopted by the rubber trade remains to 
be seen . 
|. B. CROCKETT, 
Heveatex Corporation, Melrose, Mass. 


To the Editor of THe RupBer Act 


HILE Dr. St. Reiner’s paper is of value in direct- 
ing attention to some of the problems of present 
day rubber technology, it would appear that not 
only are the problems badly chosen as to importance, but 
that in consideration of these problems, he was unmindful 
of some of the more recent developments. Some of the 
problems he discusses have attained some degree of solu- 
tion, at least in industrial practice; others have a status in 
American technology that is apparently much different 
than is the condition in Europe 
Impreqnation with lates he degree of impregnation 
obtainable with latex is greater than might be inferred 
from Dr. Reiner’s statements. It is true that it is impossi- 
ble to actually penetrate individual fibers with latex, due 
to the size of the particl s. However, through the use of 
suitable wetting agents, such as Nekal B. X., Gardinol 
C. A., the Igepons, etc., together with proper operating 
technique, it is possible to saturate cotton cords and fabrics 
to the extent that each of the fibers are separately coated 
and the inter-fiber spaces are filled with rubber. Under 
these conditions of impregnation, a marked increase in 


1 
} 


tensile strength and flexing ability is to be noted 

Latex serum having a low rubber content (up to 20% ) 
has been used for impregnation with considerable success. 
Serum obtained from the centrifugal concentration of 
latex is particularly suitable for this purpose due to the 
fact that it contains only the very smallest latex particles, 
the larger ones having been removed by centrifugal action. 
[he serum particles which are much below the average 
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size for normal latex, readily penetrate inter-fiber spaces 
but are, of course, too large to penetrate the lumen of 
cotton fiber. 

It has been suggested that Du Prene latex is especially 
suitable for impregnation of fibrous materials, because of 
its small particle size. Until the price of this synthetic 
product is brought to a lower level, any extended use for 
this purpose seems highly improbable. 

Vulcanized latex.—Although Dr. Reiner’s statements re- 
garding the industrial insignificance of this material are 
true as far as it applies to the Continent, it has found some 
application in the American rubber industry. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the use has increased as fast as that 
of latex generally. As Dr. Reiner points out, vulcanizable 
latex compounds containing ultra accelerators and which 
can contain any desired amount of sulfur, can be more 
readily prepared and at less cost than vulcanized latex. It 
may be added that such compounds containing ultra-accele- 
rators, are quite outside the scope of the Schidrowitz 
process. 

Use of Latex in Cables——The use of Latex for insula- 
tion purposes generally has made considerable progress in 
this country, and for some purposes, processes are being 
operated on a commercial scale. Other than the electrode- 
position methods, processes have been developed by the 
United States Rubber Co., Simplex Wire & Cable Co., and 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The last named company 
successfully employs a deproteinized latex in the manu- 
facture of insulation. 

Preparation of Rubber Stocks—The suggestion that 
pulverized rubber be used in the preparation of rubber 
stocks is of real merit, although not new. Rubber powders 
have been made heretofore, but difficulties in their use have 
been encountered due to the large particle size, the large 
amount of water-soluble, non-rubber protective agents 
(such as glue, dextrine, etc.) employed, and tendency of 
the particles to cohere during storage. In at least one 
process, it is necessary that the rubber be highly com- 
pounded in order that it may be pulverized. 

These undesirable characteristics of rubber powders 
have been overcome by a process recently developed 
in this country and now being operated by the Heveatex 
Corporation. By this process a nearly pure rubber powder, 
containing a very small amount of an insoluble protective 
agent, is obtained. Furthermore, the powder can be ob- 
tained in any degree of fineness up to about 100 mesh, 
and has no tendency to cohere during storage. By a modi- 
fication of the process, the powder can be obtained in a 
form readily dispersible in water to form a concentrated 
latex, which may be diluted to any desired extent. 

Powders made by this process can be subjected to any 
desired degree of compounding, either at the time of manu- 
facture or by mixing of the powder and compounding 
materials, or in the usual manner on the mill. It also has 
the very interesting property of breaking down on the mill 
in about half the time required for fine crepe, thus effect- 
ing a material saving in power consumption, as well as 
minimizing the deleterious effects always associated with 
prolonged milling. 

Vulcanization of Hard Rubber.—The long curing time 
for hard rubber referred to by St. Reiner is‘no longer 
common. Proper selection of accelerators enables the com- 
pletion of the initial stages of the reaction within a few 
minutes, and complete reaction in less than half an hour. 
It has been reported recently (') that by means of com- 
bined accelerators, one of which is a thiuram disulfide, the 
reaction can be completed in fifteen minutes or less, in 
slabs one inch thick. 

Royce J. Nose, 
Chemical Engineer, Malden, Mass. 
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New Equipment 





Self-Contained Molding Presses 
A NEW line of molding presses with individual elec- 


tric motor drive has been developed by the Hy- 
Press Manufacturing Company, Mount Gilead, 
Each press is self-contained with press cylinder 
a pedestal. 


draulic 
Ohio. 
and control valve equipment enclosed within 
which also contains the supply of operating oil. 

















FIG.4259 
THE H-P-M. CO. 


\ complete system of controls provide adjustable auto- 
matic pressure control. They also regulate the speed of 
ram movements. The rate of pressure increase, on these 
new presses, is automatically governed according to pre- 
The press is arranged for rapid 
molds as a time-saver. The speed of both 
closing and opening ram movements, however, is con- 
trolled independently of the rate of press application. Six 
ranging f 300 tons pressure 


determined adjustment. 


closing of the 


standard sizes from 50 to 


capacity are available. 


Safety Drum Stacker 


NEW barrel stacker or portable elevator for chemical 

plants, rubber manufacturers and all other industries 
handling barrels and drums has just been designed by the 
Lewis-Shepard Company, makers of handling equipment, 
at Watertown, Mass. The device can be equipped with 
strips on platform to prevent drums rolling off, equipped 
with turntable in platform to turn drums, equipped with 
removable rollers to handle cases, or equipped with plat- 
form rolls to rotate barrels so they will come “bung up” in 
rack. It has double “knee action” or hinges, both high and 
low, so that it may “bend down” when moving under 
beams and low ceilings or through.doorways. . 


Cutler-Hammer Electric Brakes 
A NEW line of small A.C. and D.C. solenoid operated 


brakes has been announced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Three new brake sizes are included, 
with torque ratings ranging from 3 Ibs, feet to 75 lbs. 
feet. These torque ratings are in accordance with NEMA 
standards, conforming closely to the full load torque rat- 
ings of small standard motors. 





The brake wheel is relatively large, allowing low total 
brake shoe pressures, which, distributed over the large 
brake lining area, results in low unit pressure on the 
lining and, therefore, long, even wear of the friction sur- 
faces. The low shoe pressure also results in low stresses 
on all pins and pivot points, assuring longer wear for 
these parts, and allows the use of a small operating solenoid 
which requires less current, thereby effecting a slight 
saving in operating costs of the brake. 

Dimensions of the A.C. and D.C. brakes are interchange- 
able, so that machine designers can provide standard 
mounting holes and apply either the A.C. or D.C. brake 
as needed. Brake shoes use moulded brake lining and 
provide 180° braking service. These new brakes are in- 
tended for applications on machine tools, conveyors, small 
hoists, small elevators, printing presses, and similar small 
machines where quick, sure stops are required. 


Trap for Steam Condensation 


OR the handling of condensation in manufactories 
KF using steam for heating, cooking, machinery opera- 
tion, or generation of power, the Nason Ideal Steam Trap 
has been introduced by the Nason Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 71 Fulton Street, New York City. A float principle 





permits simple construction. It is made of heavy, seam- 
iess copper. Powerful leverage allows discharging ot all 
condensation as fast as it enters the trap. It is not affected 
by pulsating pressures. Equipped with water gauge to as- 
sure proper handling of condensation. 
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Editorial Comment 


Small Tire Dealers 


CCORDING to the testimony of several tire 
dealers na the tor Q? the testimony otf tire 
anutfa (ode Administrator 
| LD. Bransome luring the publi hearing held 
at Washington early this month, in connection with 
the attempt to secure higher “floor prices” under the 
existing rubber tire manufacturing industry code, 
«he small tire dealer is bi ming an ine reasingly lesser 
factor in the retail] « e business, and, in fact 
may soon cease e any n i that tactor wha 
SOC VE 
lt is understood that many officials concerned with 
the administrat ny ot the various rubber codes hold 
to this beliet thcials have constantly cited the 


consistently increasing number of factorv-owned retail 


outlets to support is cred Whether elimination 
of the small tire dealer is the panacea for the retail 
tire business we seriously doubt The root of the 


evil is more to be found in “gyp” dealers, who sell 


tires at ridiculous prices to gain a 100% profit on the 


t 
sale of the accompanying tube. The department store 
using tires as “leaders” for sales of automotive items 
other than tires and tubes, is another tribulation that 
will not be eased by elimination of Mr. Small Dealer. 

True, the small dealer must often resort to “off-side 
plays’ in an attempt to keep his business out of the 
But look at the handicap under which 
! The minimum 


sheriff's hands 
manutacturers permit him to operate 
prices to consumers, according to statements made, 
1] 


are 77.5 per cent of the generally accepted consumer 


tire price lists in use by the industry, with only the 
smallest discount (25%) granted to small retailers. 
This discount, of course, is increased progressively to 
larger retail outlets. Thus, if selling prices come down 
to minimum, as they now are, a spread of only 2%% 
is allowed for the small dealer 

On this basis of profit, even were minimum prices 
to be raised by code authorities (as they may have 
*been before you receive this issue) the small tir 
retailer is faced with the problem of operating his 
shop, paving labor, covering overhead—all on a profit 


percentage of 21%‘ 


( 


It would be far more favorable for the small dealer 
were the National Recovery Administration to abolish 
price-fixing in the industry. Under competitive condi- 
tions in pre-NRA days he may have faltered in his 
stride but continued doing business his own way by 
his own methods, with what help he could secure from 
his distributor or manufacturer 

Faced with the problems above described, who can 
blame the small tire dealer for selling as heavy a 
volume as possible, at a price nearest the margin of 
proht, knowing that a rebate awaits him from his 
manutacturer at the end of the vear tor securing such 
volume his has been described as one of the evils 


of the industry that should be abolished 


But perhaps its abolishment means the utter elimi 
nation of the small d 


dealer. Perhaps it presages a 


future of all tire sales conducted by factory-owned 
retail outlets. We do not pretend to know But we 
do know that unless the small tire dealer takes some 


drastic action, or has it taken for him, he is definitely 


on his way out of the picture. 


s 
Labor Board for Rubber 


JY HETHER the formation of the Rubber In 
dustry Labor Board. headed by Willard | 
Hotchkiss as impartial chairman, is the an 

swer to the internal labor problem of the rubber manu 
facturing industry is extremely doubtful. That it can 


be of tremendous value in the matter of strike pre 


vention and temporary settlements between manutat 
1. Until 


such time as the National Recovery Administration 


turer and employe is, however, definitely assure 


takes a definite stand on the now-famous Section 7-A, 
the hands of any industrial labor board are securely 
tied in attempts to really iron out besetting problems. 
Fortunately the General Tire & Rubber Strike was 
settled just prior to Mr. Hotchkiss’ appointment as 
chairman of the rubber labor board. But the issues 
involved in that strike, revolving around the Bedaux 
\s this is 
being written the Barr Rubber Products strike has 
just been settled, but workers at the American Hard 
Rubber Company have voted to strike. It is Mr. 


system, affect the entire rubber industry. 


Hotchkiss’ job, together with his to-be-selected asso- 
ciates (the board is to have a chairman together with 
an equal number of employer and employe represen- 
tatives) to prevent, if possible, the threatened walk- 
out at this plant, among others. Whether the board 
has sufficient power in its grasp to effectively avert 
such threats remains to be seen. 

That the rubber unions are preparing to present 
collective demands upon the industry was forecast last 
month by Coleman C. Claherty, president of the 
United Rubberworks council, at Akron. Mr. Claherty 
wrote to Mr. A. L. Viles in the latter’s capacity as 
president and general manager of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association asking permission to present de 
mands of rubber labor unions to the entire industry 
through the Association. Mr. Viles, who is also chair- 
man of the Code Authority for the rubber manufac- 
turing industry, advised Mr. Claherty that the Asso- 
ciation did not represent the industry as a whole, and 
therefore could not conduct negotiations with the 
United Rubberworkers council. 

It is self-evident that the labor leader will find other 
methods of presenting his demands on the industry. 
At such time the newly-created rubber labor board 
will find itself in the midst of the turmoil since legal 
heads advise that the “board can handle an industry 
wide dispute as well as one affecting any one or two 
or any group of factories.” 

That the rubber labor board will be called upon very 
soon to show its teeth is positiy e. Time alone can tell 


the result. 
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Hearings Conducted on Tire Price Revisions; 


Hotchkiss Named Head of Rubber Labor Board 


Dealers Are Opposed to Price Fixing—Manufac- 
turers Urge Higher Tire “Floor Prices”—Rubber 
Labor Board Swings Into Action—Budgets Being Set 


items were of paramount interest to the rubber manu 


“WO important 
facturing industry during the past month relative to National Recover) 


\dministration activities. 


These were the appointment of a rubber labor 


board and the battle on the fixed “floor prices” prevailing in the tire industry. 


The labor 


board was appointed by request of the industry itself, while a hear- 


ing was called at Washington on tire prices at the insistence of both manu- 


facturers and dealers. 


As we went to press with this issue of THe Rusper AGE hearings were be- 
B 


ing conducted before E. D. 


ransome, recently appointed deputy adgninistra- 


tor of the rubber code authority, and Leon Henderson, NRA planning division 


+ 


chief, in an effort to disentangle the 


tire manufacturing industry. 

Members of the retail tire and battery 
code authority, backed by such tire man- 
ufacturers as Seiberling and Fisk, asked 
the NRA, at the public hearing which 
started on August 3, to increase minimum 
prices tires and tubes from 7.1 to 10 
per cent. Present levels were established 
on May 3 and are said to have led to 
the disastrous price war now existent in 

addition to the request 
for higher prices this faction of the 
industry asked that the old differential 
“floor price”’ 


the industry lt 


plan be grafted onto the 
provisio1 

This plan calls for three sets of “floor 
prices,” one for the six leading tire 
makers (which include Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Firestone, United States, Kelly- 
Springfield and General); a second for 
the smaller manufacturers; and a third 
for private-branded tires sold by oil 
tions and mail-order houses. A stagger 


sta- 


system f prices would apply in_ this 


lat 
pial 


Tire Manufacturers Heard 


Both | \ Seiberling, president, 
Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, and 
E. D. Levy, president, Fisk Rubber 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. raised their 
voices in protest against present muni- 
mum prices at the public hearing. The 
former predicted the elimination of 180,- 
000 retail tire outlets by next year unless 
prices were raised, and challenged any 
tire manufacturer to aver that he 1s 
“making a single dollar profit” under 
existing prices. He accused mass distrib- 
utors of starting the price war and also 
the guarantee problem which, in some 


complaints of various factions in the 








cases, has now reached a twenty-four 
month guarantee. 

Mr. Levy, in urging a price differen- 
tial of 10%, stated that anything less 
would be “almost insulting to the intel- 
ligence of anyone who knows the tire 
business.” James M. Butler, of the Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Company, Newark, Ohio, 
added his voice to that of the Fisk exe- 
cutive’s objection to the price plan as- 
serting that it was a “miserable farce” 
for the large tire manufacturers to ask 
the NRA to hold their prices to their 
level. 

Several small tire dealers testified as to 
their inability to make a profit at existing 
price levels. The minimum prices to con- 
sumers are 77.5% of the generally ac- 
cepted tire price lists used in the indus- 
try. The smallest discount (25%) is 
granted to small dealers, which increases 
with the amount of tire orders. Thus, a 
spread of only 2%% is allowed for small 
dealers in the event that selling prices 
are maintained at a minimum. 

On July 11 Hugh S. Johnson, NRA 
chief, approved the application of the 
rubber manufacturing and tire industry 
for the establishment of a rubber indus- 
try labor board, despite the objections 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
which complained of the formation of 
the board which calls for a permanent, 
impartial chairman and an equal number 
of employer and employee representa- 
tives, the latter to be appointed and 
serve as members only in specific cases. 

On July 13 Administrator Johnson an- 
nounced the appointment of Willard E. 





Unfair Trial 


The story is told of an English 
mechanical engineering consultant to 
whom rubber was literally anathema 
He condemned it and its possible use 
without rhyme or reason, Eventually 
it transpired that he had experiment- 
ed with hot-water joints cut from 
twopenny erasers!—from The Finan 
cial News 











Hotchkiss, of Chicago, to the chairman- 
ship of the rubber labor board. Mr 
Hotchkiss is president of the Armour 
Institute, Chicago, and is a member of 
the research and planning division of the 
NR \. His term is of indefinite dura- 
tion. Sixty years of age the new labor 
administrator for the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry has an interesting back- 
ground including experience in textile, 
coal, building, meat packing and _ ship- 
building industries. 


Code Sidelights 


The three rubber footwear manufac- 
turers accused of violating the price pro- 
visions of the rubber code, i.e., the 
Phillips-Baker Rubber Company, the La- 
Crosse Rubber Mills Company and the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, filed an 
answer on August 3 to those charges. 
All three concerns charged the NRA 
with oppressing small industry and main- 
taining a monopoly. They claimed that 
the rubber code was issued without their 
consent or knowledge and that its price 
provisions endangered their businesses. 
All three were charged with failing to 
post their price lists as demanded by the 
code. 

The budget of the Rainwear Division 
of the rubber manufacturing industry was 
approved by the NRA on July 18. It 
provides for an expenditure of $37,650 
for the nine months period beginning 
April 1, 1934. The basis of contribution 
to the budget is a charge of $10 per 
thousand for labels to be attached to 
garments manufactured by the industry 

Application for approval of the retail 
rubber tire and battery trade budget was 
made on July 13 amounting to $298,050. The 
basis of trade contribution is on gross 
consumer sales per outlet. Any criticisms 
of this proposed budget were to have 
been heard in Washington prior to July 
25 before Deputy Administrator E. D 
Bransome 

The NRA approved a schedule of uni- 
form terms of sale asked by the mechan- 
ical rubber goods division of the code 
on July 12. The schedule represents the 
maximum terms of sale by members of 
that industry. 
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TIRE DEALERS TESTIFY : SMALLER PLANTATIONS 
IN GOODYEAR DEFENSE Rubber Scores! RESUMING ACTIVITIES 








Rubber is used for three different wy 
™ . ‘ Peshsl - Aut t Li ec I c . ' 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com mations tm the Males Tumenl oe With slowly rising prices on rubber ex- 
: _— 7 near ¢ nad t nl , b\JTES : iS . . je 1 = e 
pany 1s introdu g isa pi conte onened in ‘Loadon 00 pected to go much higher in the early fu- 
tat . ‘ ivert , nt , e\ ently I eo SAE “, duets te an — gecmmine eat :. 
ns * , , ti-t t square yards of rubber paving blocks ase, — _— oe, See Ie wes 
‘ n n their al rus . . t © ¢ > ¥: y 1 ri 
pei ; , ' have been laid for the full width of es and the gathering Of Ww d rub ges 
charge brought by the ederal Trade ' being stimulated. This i esult of. the 
Soe inicoenanetiag the carriage way; vari-colored rubber: avn a } ex Cc. oe 
Commission agai ‘ pany with hlocks have been used for seve recently-instituted restriction scheme. Ship- 
tai a oP ntract with Sears. Ros CK : . 1 Us " anaes f at , = 
relation to i ntra ars, elton of teefie ‘mes ad cuties ments of wild rubber have been insignifi- 
buck & Company. The way wa pened ey eens AP cae ence ‘ant asc red w port f » 
, oh rot ae ‘ ‘ ; dence as been used for curb blocks at cer _— a compared with Imports « planta- 
for the introdu a om tain sections along the tunnel. All tion rubber, but a Department of Com- 
oe 2 ] t ’ E: ” rubber blocks were furnished by Uni merce release dated July 31 predicts in- 
missiol over-rullil tha I Xamine! ech ) : ‘re ( be mport ithir the 
. . . Rha AP Macca yer ersal Rubber Paviors, Ltd.. of Au creased wild rubber imports within the 
onn pennett wi nad barre cn ’ 1) “ver onthe 
> : Ret 10.000 and lenshaw, England. The paving blocks ext several month , 
c ~~ as < oa ‘ > pe wad ee” ire only 1% inches in depth and con In recor ling imports during irst hve 
30,000 advertising « its are planned stat of rubber hased on cast iron months of 1934 the release points out that 
by Goodvear attornevs Guayule rubber receipts are especially no- 
Examiner Bennett al ruled out cost --—---~- table since they represent the first imports 
and price tables pre pared by the detens« since October, 1930 


im Tay 22, the ame ae Aiton to. PRODUCTION OF TIRES Imports for this period reported by the 


hearing wa remo Leather-Rubber-Shox divisiot ot the De- 


Cleveland This decisi has been ap 14.1% BELOW MAY, 1933 partment of Commerce follow From the 





pealed to the Commussi at Washing Gold Coast, 61,835 pounds; from French 
ton but the case continu without a Shipments of pneumatic casings for the Equatorial Africa, 24,478 pounds; Mozam- 
definite ruling on this subject. Bennett month of May amounted to 5,331,699 bique, 58,740; Philippine Islands, 289,399; 
held the figures to be irrelevant casings. an increase of 20.1% over April and Guayule rubber from Mexico 560,000 
Retail tire dealers from various parts and 2.9% above May (1933), according pounds 
of the East testified at the Cleveland to statistics released by the Rubber 
hearing that they were ften abl to Manufacturers Association, Inc 
undersell the Sears concern by as much Production of pneumatic casings tor Testing Ground for Rubber 
as 15 per cent. Richard McDonough, May was 4,456,223 casings, a decrease of 
perating five stores in Newark, N. J. 6.6% under April and 14.1% below May Included as part of the U. S. Rubber 
testified on August 2 that department 1933 Company's exhibit at the Century of 
stores which make a “leader” of their Pneumatic casings in the hands of Progress, which tells the story of rub- 
tire sales hurt his busine far more than manutacturers May 3lst amounted to 11, ber from plantation to finished product, 
chain organizations such as Sears, Roe 126.567 units, a decrease of 7.1% below Is a testing ground proving that Tem- 
buck & Compan a maintain prices April 30, 1934, but were 64.6% above pered Rubber, the tread used in U. S 
for the tires they sell stocks May 31, 1933 Royal tires, is as tough as steel and 
\ tire dealer of Jamaica. | I. New Che actual figures are as follows tougher than concrete It consists of a 
York. revealed that dealers generally sell PNEUMATIC CASINGS circular roadbed comprised alternately of 
tires without profit with the idea of mak Shit Py Inve rubber, concrete and steel bl c ks over 
ing 100 per cent profit on the accom ” a ment 4 duction — tory a. hich an emery wheel rol s. making one 
panying tube. He also stated that “gyp ay, 1954. 5,331,699 + 200,229 11,126,567 r ation every eight seconds. 
dealers can s¢« ll tire at 25 per ent below a pra, Z oa 4,438,378 4/09, no 11,980,731 D ae the first 37 davs of the Fair the 
advertised prices be Lus¢ they receive iy LFIO 5,180,173 5,189,291 0,700), 105 wheel had reve lved a distance f 53] 
bonuses from manufacturers at the end miles, rated four times as great as ordi- 
of the vear based on the lars ume thu nary — weer, ~_ amount vear be 
ing negligib! n both rubber and s 
attained Holfast Asks Wage Exemption TP gg oe agg and ee te Bi sc Ti lt age 
Dealers from Jerse ~— Br klyn, N gro ve the great: st é pt? f whi h was 
Eng Pittsburgh, Mas ane thet sections Holfast Rubber Company, Atlanta, 3/100 of on iach ar neaniin 
also testified that Goodyear had not vi Georgia. | d in to the Na showed a arene ° 9 Aa 
lated the anti-trust la is alleged by tional 9 it Wash- = 5 a 
the Federal Trade Com S101 Phe ngton, asking for exemption from the 
trial 1 expected t continu ror many minimum wage provisions of the: DI roved ‘ 
months, =? probably vear what with code for the rubber soiniieilieatet ian ‘indus Lancaster Equipment Sold 
decisions, appeals, and the lik try, it was announced on July 31. Public All of the machinery of the Lancaster 
hearing on the Holfast request was to have Rubber Company, Lancaster Ohio, 
been conducted on August 16 in the Depart- which was purchased by the Bear Foot 
Higgins Returns from Trip ment of Commerce Building, Washington, Sole Company on May 1, has been moved 
D , ; the Akron factory of the latter con- 
W. W. Higgins. Eastern District Sales The McClaren Rubber Company, Char- ern. The Lancaster firm formerly manu- 


Manager, United Carbon Company, New lotte, North Carolina, also has applied 
York City has returned fron » two tor exemption from the wage provisions 


month tour of England and Scotland 


During his sojourn abroad Mr. Higgins 


factured rubber soles and heels and em- 
‘ loved between eighty and one hundred 
f the code. Public hearing is to be con-  pegnle 

oN eople. 
ducted on this request on August 20. The 
wage provision calls for the payment of 


; 


called upon his firm’s agents representing 


tor ce S oO " an ‘ eolu ‘ . ° 
the carbon concern overseas and als borty nts per hour with an absolut Mansfield Resumes Operations 


pent cor lerabl é . meer minimum of thirty-five cents per hour in 

spen consideravdic mie Vl gl rs 2 vane . 2 

nd technologist f the larger rubl specihc cases Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, 

ATi¢ eci 0 gists r irger nhyher : 
nafecte the British Isl Mansfield, Ohio, has resumed operations 

manutacturers t1 ‘ sriti sles 


after a short shut-down during which 
: machinery was replaced and _ repaired, 
Germany Bans Tire Sales while employes were given vacations. P 


Discusses Decreased Sulphur lee Ober is vice-president and general 


; _According to a report from the Reuter manager. 

» The lulv-August S of rh V ander News Agency lated Tuly 18 (,yermal 

} t Ne s, house Ral lis] 1 | R ze banne 1 Ss ile S tr autom yrbiles ind tires 11 

Vanderbilt Company, New York Pi ae oe date until August | Barr Strike Finally Settled 
evoted entirety t e “Eff [ye The official order required all manufactur 

reasing Sulfur t re | Properties at ers. wholesalers and dealers to take immedi- Approximately 100 employees of the 
100° C.” The results 1 number of tests ite inventory and report to the government Barr Rubber Products Company, Sandusky, 
ire show bot and i fort existing stock. Sales on tires were to be Ohio, returned to work on July 25 after a 
und are said to have proved that resis regulated after August 1 on the basis of strike that lasted since April 9. The em- 
tance t eat and aging increases as sul these inventory reports. It is believed that ployees returned under terms outlined by 
fur is reduced, with t ites sis the move is intended to conserve rubber on the National Labor Board which they pre- 


tance obtained below 75 per cent sulfur hand in Germany as much as possible viously had rejected 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR LOSS 


According to a preliminary tabulation of 
data collected in the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1934, released by 
the Bureau of Census from Washington, 
manufacturers engaged primarily in the 
production of rubber footwear produced an 
output valued at $39,128,790 (at f.o.b. fac- 
tory prices) during 1933. Compared with 
the value produced during 1931, the pre- 
ceding census year, this amount represents 
a decrease of 13.6 per cent The average 
number of wage earners for the year, how- 
ever, increased 14 per cent. and total wages 
increased 4.9 per cent 

The principal items which entered into 
the total for 1933 are as follows: Rubber 
boots, 2,572,892 pairs, valued at $4,589,594; 
rubber and overshoes 31,277,685 
pairs, valued at $22,120,515; canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, 26,328,937 pairs, valued at $12,- 
418,681. Comparing the 1933 figures with 
those for 1931, footwear 
show increases in number of pairs, togeth- 
er with decreases in value, and others show 
larger decreases in value than in number. 

In addition, rubber and shoes are 
made to some extent as secondary prod- 
ucts by establishments engaged primarily 
in other lines of manufacture. The produc- 
tion of these commodities thus made out- 
side the industry proper in 1931 was val- 
ued at $3,022,850, equivalent to 6.7 per cent 


F 
snoes 
classes ol 


some 


boots 


of the value of the production within the 
industry. The corresponding figure for 1933 
is not thus far available but will be given 


in the final report of the present census. 


CHANGE TRADE NAME 
TO MICRONEX BEADS 


Binney & Smith Company, New York 
City, announced a change in name of 
Dustless Micronex to Micronex Beads. 
The latter is a standard rubber black 
free from grit, controlled for rate of 
cure, plasticity uncured stock and 
made with special regard to dispersion. 
It offers all the old advantages of Mi- 
cronex in combination with the spheri- 
cal form designed for use in connection 
with bulk handling ana for factory lay- 
outs where dusting constitutes a serious 
problem 

The standard Micronex Beads, accord- 
ing to the Binney & Smith announce- 
ment, is a fast curing black capable of 
meeting the specifications of rubber com- 
panies which require fast black and at 
the same time offers the advantages of 
the soft grade of channel black produced 
for high tread loadings, and for mechan- 


ical goods where smooth extrusion is 
essential. The pelleting process employ- 
ed is carefully regulated to avoid pro- 


duction of a hard pellet which will not 
disperse so thoroughly as ordinary heavy 
compressed black. Micronex Beads is 
protected by basic product patents. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
DENIED BY ASSOCIATION 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
officially informed the United Rubber 
Workers council, of the Rubber Union, 
early last month, that it lacks the power 
to enter into collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations for the entire industry. This 
statement was contained in a letter for- 
warded by A. L. Viles, general manager 


of the Association, in answer to written 
demands for collective bargaining pre- 
sented by Coleman C,. Claherty, presi- 
dent of the Rubber Council. 

Subsequent to the receipt of the 


RMA’s letter Mr. Claherty stated that 
he would lay the whole matter before 
Lloyd Garrison, chairman of the new 


National Labor Relations Board at 
Washington, in an effort to enforce the 
collective bargaifing provisions contain- 


ed in the NRA. 


Bata Building Chemical Plant 


The erection of a chemical plant to 
manufacture sodium sulphite and _ bisul- 
phite, has been started by the Bata Com- 


pany, leading Czechoslovakian producer 
of shoes, in that country. The concern 
recently commenced the production of 


precipitated chalk for use in rubber manu- 
facture. 


Fisk Rubber Curtails Output 


A curtailment program which will re- 
duce daily output of tires from 6,000 to 
3.000 has been put into operation by the 


Fisk Rubber Corporation, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Curtailment of truck tires 
is to be heavier than that of passenger 


car tires, it is understood. 
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Predict Tire Sales Drop 


Standard Statistics, Inc. New York 
City, predicted a definite drop in auto- 
mobile tire sales for the balance of 1934, 
in a release issued recently. Tires were 
listed among the businesses expected to 
make the “poorest showing” during the 
second half of the year. 


Master Tire Moves Offices 


Offices of the Cooper Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Master Tire & Rubber 
Company, have been moved from the 
Findlay, Ohio, factories to Akron, where 
they were consolidated with those of the 
parent organization. About 300 workers 
are employed in the Findlay plants of 
the company. The move was announced 
as an economy measure with 60 office 
workers being dropped from the Findlay 
payroll. 


Drop Publication of Crops 


introduction of the 
restriction scheme the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, of London, England, has 
announced that it is discontinuing the 
collection and publication of crop re- 
turns, a summary of which was formerly 
released monthly by the Association. 


Because of the 








GENERAL TIRE’S STRIKE IS SETTLED AMICABLY 


i celine tied yh Pet eat old re 
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Applicants at the General Tire Employment Gates After Strike Settlement 


The strike at the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company’s plants at Akron, which 
was called on June 20, was amicably set- 
tled on July 18 with both factions in- 
volved in perfect accord. 

By a unanimous vote, workers at a 
mass meeting voted to accept a proposal 
submitted to them by the company and 
approved by a negotiating committee of 
the employee Ss. 

The proposal included mutually satis- 
factory provisions regarding wages; no 
discrimination because of employees’ 
membership in any group or _ organiza- 
tion, concerning employee representation 
on labor problems; elimination of any 
management representatives on employee 
labor groups; and preference for older 
employees in service, skill and capability 
considered, in lay-offs and re-hiring. 

The company proposed to meet with 


any group of its employees, discuss any 
grievances they might have and give 
prompt definite answers. 

According to Coleman C. Claherty, 
president of the United Rubber Workers 
council, the actual basis for the strike 
lay in the Bedaux system, which is in 
operation at practically every major rub- 
ber factory. The strike was settled after 
outside mediation had failed. Ralph 
Lind, secretary of the Cleveland Region- 
al Labor Board, spent several days at- 
tempting to bring both factions together 
but withdrew on July 8. 

Plants of the General concern are now 
in full production with more than 1400 
factory workers again at their posts, in 
addition to 500 office workers who did 
not walk out but were affected by the 
strike. 
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CONSUMPTION IN JUNE 
DROPS 6.4% BELOW MAY 


Financial News 


Consumption of crude rubber by man- 
ifacturers in the United States for t 
month of June amounted to 40,242 long 
UNI TED STATES RUBBER ter W u ut sj il permission of the re tons, ngs ‘ee -—y with 43,012 I nz 

ranize tire ympany tons tor May June consumption shows 


HAS PROFIT OF $26,588 U ler the plan common stockholders « 1 decrease of 6.4% under May and 20.7% 
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Soe , Cts Creditors who were not paid it ish ar turers (Association. Consumptio1 for 
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lot oo . Raa Coat — the pany Bondholders f the former India (revised) long tons 
Gsca ea | nt t Tire & Rubber ncern receive s 1 pre Imports of crude rubber for June were 
25? 40 RB negens ’ rre red stock in the India Tire Compat 49.683 long tons, an increas f 3.6% 
; | S over May and 118.6% above June 1933 
4 . 194 6% Total domestic stocks t crude rubber 
FISK RUBBER REPORTS n hand June 30th, were 358,149 long 
htedne . " . tons, which compares with May 3lst 
ted to $3.018.948. D a FOR SECOND QUARTER stocks of 351,329 long tons. June 30th 
990? Ww inst epreciatiot ft a et stocks show an increasé¢ f 1.9% above 
vs $96, S82 for the first ths isk Rubber Corporation, C] pee Falls May 3lst stocks, and 6.5% above stocks 
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, $34 ne of $252481. f 1e second 1arter [he participants in the statistical com- 
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the directorat ' 4 \ separate account in the rep Fire Destroys Rubber Factory 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 





Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has set up an interesting exhibit 
f its products in the Springfield, Mass., 
union railroad station. Passenger car, 
truck and bicycle tires are featured, with 
specimens of 21 different chemicals and 
compounds, used in tire manufacture, ar- 
ranged on trays and in bottles. There are 
ilso piles of crude rubber in both pale crepe 
ind smoked sheet form, with placards de- 
scribing process of manufacture. 

Slubber, intermediate and fine roving, 
ord, raw cotton, picker lap, card and draw- 
ing sliver are also exhibited, each properly 
identified. A placard states that the aver- 
age tire production of the company is 8,500 
per day and the average number of em- 
ployes 2,000 


Tennis departments of the United States 
Rubber Company at Naugatuck, Conn., 
were scheduled to close August 10 for four 


weeks, resuming operation September 5, 
under the terms of a notice issued by 
Factory Manager Walter H. Norton, who 


stated that a 
step necessary 

Waterproof 
ments were not 


slump in orders made the 


and general products depart- 
affected by the closing 
notice, which, in explaining fabric shoe 
sales had fallen below the sales estimate, 
pointed out that “competitors selling their 
anvas footwear below our have 
taken business.” When the department re- 
opens in September, only 60 per cent of 
the present force of 400 canvas footwear 
makers will be taken back, it is explained. 


costs, 


Employes of the Armstrong Rubber 
Company, West Haven, Conn., tire plant, 
held their annual outing July 14 at Indian 
Grove, under sponsorship of the Armstrong 
Bowling League. Cash prizes for athletic 
events were donated by James A. Walsh, 


president of the company, and Frederick 


Machlin, treasurer. 


Jesse M. Bailey of West Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Alling 
Rubber Company, operating a chain of 
rubber goods stores, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Amos P. Mitchell. 
He will also serve as treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. Walter A. Decker, Holyoke, 
Mass., is vice-president and Merwin S. 
Bronson, Waterbury, Conn, secretary. 


The Employees’ Association of the 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, held 
its annual outing August 4 at Lake Com- 
pounce, Bristol, Conn., with an atten- 
dance estimated at 3,000, including em- 
ployees and their families. Forty-five 
buses and several hundred private auto- 
mobiles, with a state police escort, pro- 
vided transportation to Bristol. 


The asbestos plant of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn., in Middlefield, 
Conn., has been leased to the Southern 
Asbestos Corp., which will continue op- 
eration of the mill as a unit of the 
Southern concern, which has plants in 
Charlotte, N. C., and Trenton, N. J. Wil- 
liam L. Truesdell, superintendent of the 
asbestos mill at Middlefield for 15 years, 
has retired from that post and will not 
be connected with the Southern corpor- 
ation, 


Officials of the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Middletown, Conn., makers of waterproof 
footwear, have maintained silence con- 
cerning the company’s participation in an 
effort to test the legality of the price- 
listing requirement of the Rubber Code. 
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BRITISH DISAGREEMENT 
OVER TIRE PRICE RISE 


A hitch has occurred in the discus- 
sions among tire manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom which have been taking 
place with the object of drafting a high- 
er schedule of prices. It is reported 
that while all the British manufacturers 
are satisfied that a rise is fully justified 
by the increased cost of rubber and cot- 
ton fibre, one important foreign concern, 
which manufactures on a large scale in 
the United Kingdom, refuses to accept 
the proposed new scale. 

Fortunately for the tire manufacturers, 
most of them foresaw the probability of 
dearer rubber a year or so ago and 
stocked heavily. Consequently, they are 
still using comparatively cheap rubber in 
meeting their current commitments. 
However, the raw material now being 
purchased is costing 7d. (14 cents) per 
lb., and it will enter their manufacturing 
program before very long. Naturally, the 
chances of agreements about an increase 
in tire prices will be improved as stocks 
of rubber purchased cheaply are worked 
oft. 





Hankins Rubber Strike Ends 


The strike at the Hankins Rubber Com- 
pany, Massillon, Ohio, which started on 
June 20, was ended on July 30 when work- 
ers returned to their tasks. Agreement be- 
tween manufacturer and employees was 
brought about by Frederick Keightly, con- 
ciliator of the department of labor. Work- 
ers received a 20 per cent wage increase. 





British Rubber Works Burns 


Damage estimated officially at £75.,- 
000 ($375,000) was caused by a disastrous 
fire which occurred late in July at the 
works of the North-Western Rubber Co., 
Litherland, near Liverpool, England. 





Factory for Travancore 


The government of Travancore, India, 
has decided to erect a rubber factory in 
that territory as a direct result of the 
restriction scheme. Travancore’s share 
of rubber export will be 70 per cent of 
the basic quota for India alloted by the 
restriction plan. The territory has ap- 
proximately 60,000 acres of rubber and 
intends to use much of the output from 
that acreage in the planned factory. 


24-Month Tire Guarantee 


Answering Goodyear and Firestone, 
both of whom increased tire guarantees 
to one full year last month, the Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Company, Newark, Ohio, 
is offering a newly developed tire, term- 
ed the First-Line Roadgripper, with a 
definite guarantee of up to 24 months. 
Guarantees on other tires produced by 
the firm range from 12 to 24 months. 


Rubber Workers Vote Strike 


Workers of the American Hard Rubber 
Company, Akron, voted to strike on 
July 19, according to C. E. Davis, presi- 
dent of the local union in that city. Davis 


stated that the principle consideration for 
the strike was the conflict between his 
local and the American Hard Rubber 
Association, the latter being accused of 
acting as a “company union.” 450 per- 
sons are employed at the Akron plant. 


Rubber Latex in Cosmetics 


Under the trade name of Dermalac, the 
Heveatex Corporation, Melrose, Mass., re- 
cently introduced a new concentrated rub- 
ber latex material which it is recommend- 
ing for the compounding of creams, mas- 
sages, mask preparations and similar cos- 
metic products. Dermalac is said to lique- 
fy upon heating, to be free from ammo- 
nia odor and to good cleansing 
prope rties 


possess 


Optimism Reigns at Luncheon 


With an attendance twice as large as the 
previous year the Incorporated Society of 
Planters held their annual luncheon on July 
6 at the Criterion Restaurant, London, 
England. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was the 
chief guest. The few speeches heard dur- 
ing the affair were highly optimistic in 
tone, differing from the cautious notes of 
previous luncheons. 


TRENTON NEWS 





Hamilton Rubber Company, of Trenton, 
is erecting a factory addition, 22 by 45 
feet, to cost $2,000. 





Bruce Bedford, president of the Luzerne 
Rubber Company, Trenton, is touring 
Europe with his wife. Their son, Bruce 
Jedford, Jr., sailed from San Francisco 
for the Hawaiian Islands, where he is 
spending the summer months. 


Mercer Rubber Company, Hamilton 
Square, announces a 10 per cent increase 
in prices of goods. 





S. H. Renton, general manager of the 
Vulcanized Rubber Company, Morrisville, 
Pa., has returned from abroad where he 
spent several weeks. 





Thermoid Company, Trenton, continues 
busy and may erect several small additions 
to take care of increased business. 





An increase in prices of some lines of 
goods thas been announced by the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Company, Trenton. 








Names in the News 





ah Se hn SUE f the B. F. Good John Calbeck Joins A.Z.O. 
ri mpany, wa r na 
the Akron sectior t \! n (hem John H. Calbeck formerly Director of 
ical Societ ut the al ectins chat Research for the Eagle-Picher Lead 
organization recent Ai ; S As o Company, and since 1927 engaged in pri- 
HINSHAW of 1 u yal re & Rubber vate research and conducting a consult- 
Con ing business at Joplin, Missouri, has 
Mw 6Mavnm ; ; a moved his laboratories to Columbus, 
. MAY BERR . ta, Ohio, where he has become associated 
treasurer of the Firestone Tire & Kubber with the American Zinc Sales Company 
Company of Canada, L' I © the past Six Mr. Calbeck will conduct special research 
years he was associated with 1 ereaSUrer § on pigment development 
lepartment in tl \ ' : 3 OF the tire According to A. C. Eide, sales engineer 
arn for the American Zinc Sales Com 
fe ey ys pan) tha acquisition of Mr Calbeck by 
' ~ 55 ea ; the technical organization marks another 
G ad ! - ry - ™ progressive step in enlisting a high grade 
a a yo < a Pr personnel to develop and improve pig- 
~~ sie ments for the paint and rubber trade 
Mat 1AtsS 
HENRY ©. SWEAI “ ' K. D. Smita, technical superintendent, 
the Kelly-Sp1 n J ire | P tire division, B. F. Goodrich Company, con- 
eventeen years, has been | hoted to tne lucted a series of conferences of technical 
general sales managership o! . ae employes of the company from both do- 
sy he yds 2 lg . : “ - andy nestic ind foreign plants, at the Akron 
Middle West eadquarters during mid-July 
ot py "Rel i > t th Epcar E. Heim, counsel for the General 
— 1 State Ru rs Pe ee = Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, was 
Cenuly Bive th :, . named head of a committee of 15 leading 
F. B. Davis, JR, president repeats business men in Akron to make recommen- 
Mr Benes, Moray enh t a. «! = a lations for putting the city on a “sound 
financial basis” after a study of local 


ales manager many yve finances. He was appointed on July 6 


Kitchel and Smith Feted 


\ luncheon was tendered on Thursday, 
July 19, to Allan F. Kitchel and Norman L 
Smith, vice-presidents of the Binney & 
Smith Company, New York City, by the 
employees of that concern, commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their con- 
nection with the carbon black manufactur- 
ers. The luncheon was held at the Uptown 
Club in New York with about thirty de- 
partment heads and their assistants in at- 
tendance. W. B. Wiegand was toastmaster 
f the affair. Speeches were made by 
Messrs. Kitchel and Smith, in addition to 
Edwin Binney, co-founder of the company 


GERALD F. Duryee resigned his position 
as manager of the mat department for the 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, 
to join the Owen Specialty Company, Can- 
ton, manufacturers of rubber specialties, as 
factory superintendent. CLirrorp PAISLEY 
has also joined the Owen concern in an 
executive capacity 


HerMAN L. Barnes, formerly manager 
»§ the Canton, Ohio, Chamber of Com 
merce, has joined the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, in an executive capac 
ity. Mr. Barnes acted as NRA adminis- 
trator in Canton for the past year and a 
half 


Lt. Commander Kart LANGE and VERNER 
SMITH, both associated with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, for many 
years, flew the Goodyear VIII in the Na- 
tional Balloon races held in Birmingham, 
\labama, on July 28. The Goodyear bal- 
loon, built in 1929 of light, single-ply fab- 
ric, landed early in the race, 1 
first time in five entries that Goodyear did 
not end up well in the fore of the race 








Lumpur, 
Struc- 


tute of Chemistry at Kuala 
F. M. S. he led a discussion on “TI 
ture of Rubber.” 

Early in June Mr, Wiegand visited Mi- 
aly, and met Dr. Giuseppe Bruni 
and the latter’s staff at the Pirelli Com- 
pany works. He also met other rubber 
technologists from various parts of North- 
ern Italy at a luncheon 

Numerous visits were made by Mr. Wie- 
gand on chemists during his visit to France 
Leaving for England he gave short talks 


++ 


lan, It 





E. D. Newton, of the research staff, B 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, is now es A . 
tablishing laboratories in the heart of the Wiegand Returns from World Trip 
Far East rubber produci stricts and 
will conduct experiments there tor the next W. B. Wiegand, technical director, Bin- 
two years ney & Smith Company, New York City, 
WK. Brows er ee ae Bue returned to the United States late last 
nN. DROWN, a550CIa . ee month after journeying around the world 
nos Aires, South Ameri , branch of the on a four months tour. His itinerary in- 
Firestone Tire & Rubl Fr Company, fas i cluded Japan, China, Malaya, Italy, France 
turned to the States with Mrs. Brown tor and England : ; 
a three and one-half months’ vacatio Leaving Vancouver in March Mr. Wie- 
: ya Oe 2: gand spent several weeks in Japan where 
C. R OORSSER nas Deen APP . he was duly impressed with the amount 
rector of P. B. Cow & ¢ veer: xc 2 f rubber research being conducted in 
bet manufacturers of Lond nl, England He that country along both theoretical and 
is also general manager he « ay practical lines. He addressed meetings of 


the Rubber Manufacturers Associations in 


W. P. Scunerper, B. | _ Int h Com oth Kobe and Tokyo 
pany sarcty Cuginees, 1S aiding In Crawing Visiting China, of which Shanghai is the 
up an elevator safety vce _ the otate rubber center, Mr. Kuo-Chang Chen, chem- 
Oo! Ohio. He recently visited Columbus for ist and engineer of the Dah Yung Rub- 
tus purpose ber Company, Ltd., acted as his translator, 
. , . introducing him to hundreds of rubber 
G. H. Seyvnoip, former with the U.S chemists and manufacturers. In Mr. Wie- 


gand’s estimation China is most eager to 
adopt the latest improved methods of manu- 
facture and rubber machinery. Hong Kong 
was another of his stops 

At Malaya he was conducted through the 
Singapore Rubber Works, a modern fac- 
tory which has paid dividends throughout 


Rubber Company tor sixteen years as gen- 
eral manager of the Sumatra plant: 
of that concern, has beer 
of the rubber department 
low & Potter, members o 
Exchange 


L. A. Murpeny, Goodyear Tire & Rubber the depression, by Mr. Huisken, managing 
Company, Akron, was in charge t af director of the company. An interview with 
rangements for a golf tourney of the pur- the Hon. Tempany, Director of Agriculture, 
chasing agents of Akron, held recently in I. R. L., led to a discussion of the possibil- 
that city ity of closer liaison between rubber grow- 

— - ers and manufacturers, a matter which Mr 

Wittiam H. Basset American Brass Wiegand proposes to discuss with members 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., recently elect of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., at the 
ed to the presidency of the American So September meeting in Cleveland. At a com- 


bination meeting of the Rubber Research 


ciety for 
Institute and the local section of the Insti- 


Testing Materials, died on July 


21, three weeks after his electior 


in London and Birmingham, repeating his 
discussion on “The Structure of Rubber” 
before a number of executives at a private 
supper in London. It is believed that the 
substance of that subject will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the Journal of the 
Institute of the Rubber Industry. He also 
enjoyed visits with Dunlop and Goodyear 
engineers in Birmingham 

Sailing from Liverpool Mr. Wiegand 
landed at Montreal thus completing a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip which, in 
his estimation, shoul@-be taken by every 
leader in the rubber industry to more fully 
acquaint them with actual conditions 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Wiegand predicts that the Orient 
will become a dwindling market for foreign 
goods in the next decade or two because 
that territory is fast becoming able to fur- 
nish its own needs. He found that work- 
men in the Orient work longer, are well 
paid in accordance with their standard of 
living, eat and sleep well, and have the ad- 
vantage of proximity to raw material plus 
the availability of modern machinery. The 
local market is increasing rapidly 
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New Rubber oe 





Electric Iron Uses Rubber 


A merchandising novelty has made its 
appearance on the Mastermatic line of 


electric irons sponsored by the Westing- 
Electric 


house & Manufacturing Com- 





Pittsburgh, Penna. These irons 


pany, E 
rubber “tfa- 


are supplied with cushioned 
tigue-proof” handles thus easing the 
housewife’s task. The iron weighs 4% 
pounds and is easier to move around be- 


cause of the rubber handle. 


Rubber Now Used in Putty 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
has announced a compound similar in ap- 
pearance and consistency to ordinary paint- 
ers’ putty termed “Plastikon” Putty. The 
compound is combined with rubber, giving 
it advantages not found in the ordinary 
product. It requires no mixing, containing 
practically no oil; effectively resists corro- 
sive chemicals and fumes; offers high re- 
sistance to moisture because of the rubber 
content; and has a high degree of adher- 
ence to steel surfaces. It is being marketed 
in 15, 75 and 225-pound cans as well as in 
small pint cans, the latter size for 


hold use 


house- 


Latex Bathing Helmets 


Said to be lighter in weight than the 
ordinary bathing cap, while maintaining 
strength and elasticity, the Dunlop Rub- 
ber C Ltd., England, has intro- 


ompany, 








duced a bathing helmet made of latex. 
Included among the features claimed for 
this new item are the elimination of 
ridges on a waved pattern, adjustability 
of the detachable chin strap, completely 
watertight without bearing pressure on 
the ears. To make the helmet, long arms 


with perfect shaped heads suspended are 
lowered into vats of latex, re-appearing 
covered with various colors of rubber, 
thus shaping the helmet. They are then 
dried, cured and stripped. After washing, 
polishing, trimming and fitting straps the 
helmets are ready for marketing. 





New Seating Principle 


Based on the claim that the supporting 
action of a chair should be so constructed 
that the weight is diffused throughout the 
area of the seat, a new seating principle, 
known as “Tuberspension” has been pat- 
ented by H. F. Ollis, Ashland, Mass. The 
chair seat consists of a resilient pad resting 
upon a supporting panel with a U-shaped 





seat 
into 


major 
coming 
direct, hard-pressure contact with the solid 


which 
occupant 


prevents the 
from 


opening 
bones of the 


parts of the seat. The inventor uses and 
recommends sponge rubber as the resilient 
matter called for in the construction, be- 
lieving “no other material operates so well” 
for the “Tuberspension” principle. 


Rubber Mountings on Bicycle 
The first bicycle to be mounted in rub- 
ber has been introduced by the Westfield 


Manufacturing Company, Westfield, 
Mass. These mountings, indicated by the 


yi 
ac 





arrows in the illustration, deaden sound 
and decrease any possible rattles. The 
mountings at the front and rear axle 


are designed to permit the same metal- 
to-metal contact essential for permanent 
adjustment and yet provide a silencing 
feature not possible in any other method. 


Reinflatable Rubber Doll 


Due to the fact that “Goo-Goo” dolls, 
manufactured by Thornecraft, Inc., Chi- 
cago, are made of a specially processed 
and thicker rubber stock than the aver- 
age rubber doll, it is impossible for the 
company to adopt any air-stem valve for 
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purposes. Therefore deflated 
dolls were a sales problem. 


reinflating 
*“Goo-Goo” 
This problem has now been overcome by 
the company by the following reinflation 


method:— a pure gum-rubber seal is ce- 
mented inside the wall of the doll there- 
by permitting it to be punctured within 
the area of this inner seal by means of 
a small “hypodermic” needle with an 
atomizer bulb attached to pump in new 
air. When the needle is withdrawn the 
minute hole is hermetically sealed by 
pulling the threads of the pure gum 
through the point of perforation. The il- 
lustration shows the three steps during 
the reinflating procedure. 


Rubber Molds in Novelty 


The Picture Casting Shop, a new no- 
velty introduced by Victor Craftsmen, 
Inc., includes three rubber molds in ad- 
dition to other materials necessary for 
the molding of a variety of plaques. The 
George Borgfeldt Corporation, New 
York City, are sole distributors for the 
novelty. 


Self-Ventilating Tire 


Introducing a new manufacturing prin- 
ciple the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
of Jeannette, Penna., has announced Its 
new Self-Ventilating High Pressure 
Truck Tire. By eliminating the series of 
cross bars bridging or tying together the 
channels or grooves in the center of the 
tread air is permitted to “stream” cir- 
cumferentially without obstruction. By 





cutting extra-wide, extra-deep grooves 
between the spear-head tread blocks run- 
ning down the sidewall, at which point 
the greatest heat is usually encountered, 
“air pockets” are created. As the tread 
revolves air whirls around in these in- 
terstices like an eddy. This series of air 
whirlpools keep the tread shoulder cool 
in addition to penetrating deep into the 
fabric thus keeping the internal carcass 
equally cool. 
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GOODYEAR TO BUILD 
PLANT AT BATAVIA, JAVA 
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RUBBER EXPORTS IN JUNE 
HIGHEST SINCE YEAR 1931 


Exports if rubber products trom the 
states during valued a 


$2 182.963, the highest value recor? led tor 


any month since November, 1931, reports 
the Department ot Commerce 

This total compared with $1,958,241 1 
May and $1,261,591 for Ju f last year 
Shipments of automobile tires and tire sun 
dries amounted to $1,274,526 in June 
avainst $1,195,983 in the previous month 
Export trade in rubber goods by this coun 
try in the first six months of this year to 


taled $10,922,496 compared with $7,203,905 
in the like period of last yea 


New Factory in Philippines 


\ new rubber factory has been estab 
lished in the Philippine Islands by Japa 
nese interests, the Dey irtment ot Com- 


merce has been notified bv its Manila ofhce 


Located at Cebu thi erating oncern 1S 
known as the Health Rubber Company It 
is manned by Japanese technicians, and is 


‘ 
said to be num of 2,000 
met 


producing a mini 
canvas rubber-soled shoes 


pairs ol ally 
Crude rubber requirements of the new plan 
are being filled by one the largest Philip 
pine rubber plantations, according to the 


report received 


Cooling System for Pharis 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Company, Newark, 
Ohio, has installed two deep-well turbine 
pumps, each delivering 750 gallons of wa 
ter per minute, tor th system 
ecently installed at the lant Installation 
was made with Deming pumps by the Lieb 
Power Construction Compat Columbus, 


Oh 


Goodrich Conducting Search 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akrot s col 
ducting a nation-wide search to find the in 
dividual who first opos t : white 
safety lines down th entet! f American 
highways \ wort t t waits the 
person being sought 


Ohio Rubber Company Busy 


\ total of 825 men and women are now 
employed at the Willoughby, Ohio, plant of 
the Ohio Rubber Company. Production has 
been better than was anti 
month of July. according to 
Mertz, plant superintende 


ipated for the 
Raymond A 





Obituaries 





Frank H. Meyer 


Frank H. Meyer, appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Adamson Ma 
hine Company, Akron, last March, died 


at his home in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, on 





June 16. Death came suddenly to Mr. Meyer 
who was born in 1883. He was a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and well known in the rubber industry 
Funeral services were held in Cleveland on 
June 20. He leaves a widow and daughter. 


Clarence Kenyon 


Clarence Kenyon, founder of the C. Ken- 
yon Company, manufacturers of rubber- 
ized goods and raincoats, died at his home 
in Poughkeepsie, New York, on July 30, 
illness. He was 88 years old 
Funeral were held at his home 
with interment in Greenwood _emetery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., his native town. He leaves 
four daughters 


after a long 


services 


George Vernon Sheffield 


George Vernon Sheffield, senior vice- 
president and treasurer of Innis, Speiden 
& Company, New York City, died on 
July 19 after a brief illness. Mr. Shef 
field joined the chemical house in 1878 
and was actively identified with its prog- 
ress for 56 years. 


Arthur B. Hamby 
Arthur B 


the chemical 
Products Corporation, 


Hamby, general manager of 
plant of the Federated 

manufacturers of 
red oxide of iron, died July 16 at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Death was attributed 
to a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Hamby 
was 43 years old. He is survived by his 
widow 


Miller Sales Office Moved 


Sales offices of the Miller Rubber 
Products Company, Akron, have been 
moved to the Fifth Avenue Building in 
New York City. Visiting buyers are wel- 
comed at the new offices. 
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GENERAL TIRE INSURES 
ALL COMPANY WORKERS 


Every employe of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, will shortly re 
ceive a gift from the company in the form 
of a $1,000 life insurance policy. 2,200 em- 
ployes benefit, including all ofhce workers, 
factory hands and branch representatives 
Premiums will be paid wholly by the Gen 
eral concern, according to William O'Neil, 
president. 

At the same time the firm launched a 
comprehensive health program It will 
share with employes who care to take ad- 
vantage of it the cost of group accident and 
health coverage which provides weekly pay- 
ments for disability resulting from sickness 
or non-occupational accidents. Insurance 
privileges are made available to all em- 
ployes who have been in the service of the 
company for six months or more. 


WASHINGTON DELAYS 
RUBBER EMBARGO ACT 


According to Representative D. W 
Harter, the American hot water bottle 
and rubber doll industries are seriously 
threatened by invasion of Japanese com- 
petition. The Asiatic manufacturers can 
and are selling these products approxi- 


mately one-third below prices instituted 
by American producers. 
Representative Harter, early in July, 


made an urgent appeal to Washington 
government officials for an embargo on 
Japanese rubber sundries, but to date has 


failed to elicit any response from the 
authorities. 


Hold Sales Conference 


The sales force of the Farrel-Birming 
ham Company, Inc., met at the company’s 
offices at Ansonia, Conn., recently, for the 
annual sales conference. The conference 
opened with an address by President N. W 
Pickering, in which he reviewed the busi 
ness of the past year, the prospects for the 
ensuing year and discussed the NRA codes 
and their effect on sales 

Following sessions were devoted to dis- 
cussions of the various products manufa 
tured by the company, the latest develop- 
ments being explained by the sales and en 
gineering department heads. A general golf 
tournament was held during the week, fol 
lowed by an informal dinner 


Install New Machinery 


A new calender, hydraulic pressur¢« 
equipment and another pressure steam 
boiler are all being installed at plant of 
the Wooster Rubber Company, Wooster, 
Ohio. The new battery of machines is 
necessary for the manufacture of a com- 
plete line of patented molded rubber 
shortly to be produced by the 
Wooster concern, now producing rubber 
balloons. 


rot rds 


Tire Production Increases 


Approximately 300 tires are being 
turned out daily in the plant of the 
Henderson Tire & Rubber Company, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, according to C. O. Hen- 
derson, president. Production may _ be 
stepped up shortly to 500 per diem. The 
plant is now operating 24 hours a day 
and employs seventy-five men, 
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HEMICAL GuIpE Boox. Published by Chemical Markets, Inc., 
25 Spruce Street, New York City. 695 pp. 1934. $2 


[The Tenth Edition of this chemical guide is divided into 
ur sections and includes a catalog of leading chemical firms; 
buying guide and directory of chemical and allied products 
ranged alphabetically with names and addresses of sources 
a geographical directory of the chemical and allied 
and a chemical statistics section showing high and 
years 1932 and 1933 on more than _ 1,500 


supply ; 
dustries; 
w prices for the 
avy and fine chemicals, intermediates and allied products. A 
etailed list of trade associations in the chemical and allied in- 
istries is also included in the concluding pages of the guide 

1k 
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RUBBER: A STATISTICAL APPRAISAL, Published by F. R. Hender- 
yn, 25 South William Street, New York City. 7 pp. 1934. For 
free distribution. 


Replete with maps, charts and diagrams, Mr. Henderson’s latest 
survey of the rubber industry attempts to dispel the doubts 
and fears which still persist in the minds of some connected 
with the industry. This appraisal analyzes several important 
factors that bear a relationship to prevailing conditions since 
the enactment of the new restriction scheme. Detailed figures 
n world consumption and absorption of rubber occupy the 
major portion of the appraisal. 

® 
Published by William R. 


THREE ROLL Mortor-DrRIVEN CALENDER 
3 pp. 1934 For Iree 


Thropp & Sons’ Company, Trenton, N. J. 
distribution. 


\ bulletin describing briefly the advantages contained in the 
three roll motor-driven calender machine offered by the 
Thropp concern. Mention is made of the features of the rolls, 
frames, boxes, gears, motor, guards, controls, and other parts 

the calender machine The Thropp company has been in 
existence since 1888. 

* 
GENERATING Sets. Published by Troy Engine & Machine Com- 


pany, Troy, Penna. 32 pp. 1934. For free distribution. 


Replete with illustrations covering vertical and horizontal 
engine driven machines this attractive catalog points out the 
application of both direct and alternating current machines in 
various industries. Opportunities are discussed for reducing 
power costs in stationary plants by engineers of the company 


which has been manufacturing generators for thirty-five years. 

These generators are sold under the trade name “Troy-Engberg.” 
o 

1934 Year Book & Cope Gutpe—of the National Association of 


Waste Material Dealers, Inc. Published by the Association, 
Times Building, New York City. 286 pp. 1934. $2 


Carries all the approved classifications covering the waste ma- 
terial trade, a special wood pulp section, all trade customs of 
the waste material trade, special code sections and the personnel 
Standards of scrap rubber specifica- 


Rubber Association, Inc., 


many code authorities 


tions and packing of the Reclaimers 


ire contained in the volume, in addition to the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the reclaimed rubber manufacturing industry. The 
book accomplishes its purpose as a guide to waste material dealers 


nd allied industries. 

e - . 
versus PLANNED Economy. Published by the 
Ansonia, Conn 12 pp. 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
1934 For free distribution. 

\ defense of private initiative by Allen W. Rucker in collab- 
ration with N. W. Pickering, president of Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc. Factors retarding trade recovery, in the opinion 
f the authors, are discussed in this little booklet including such 
topics as governmental tinkering with industry, restriction of ma- 
hinery and attempted regimentation. A complete chapter is de- 
‘ted to the problem of purchasing power in relation to the average 

rker 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPorRT—of the Technical Department of the 
International Association for Rubber and Other Cultivations 
in the Netherlands Indies. Published by the Association. 12 
pp. 1933. For free distribution. ‘ 


Experiments conducted by technologists of the International 
Association during 1933 dwelt particularly with tne mixtures of 


REVIEW 
SHELF 


® Monthly Review of New Books, 
Pamphlets, Company Catalogs, 
Service Bulletins, House Organs, 
etc., Pertinent to the Industry. 








rubber and asphalt. Generally these two liquids can be mixed 
together in any proportion with the exception of certain emul- 
sions where a homogenous mixing can only be obtained after 
the addition of protective colloids or stabilizers. Investiga- 
tions relating to asphalt rubber mixtures, obtained after evap- 
oration of the mixture of liquids, showed that the properties 
of the original asphalt improved in the rise of melting point, 
diminished tendency to flow, increased resistance against pres- 
sure, increased resiliency and increased adhesive power to 
A rubber powder prepared with dextrine proved easily 


gravel. 
Tests were con- 


to absorb moisture from the atmosphere. 
ducted in connection with chlorinated rubber. 
tests were conducted with building boards of latex and fibrous 
materials and data collected as regards machinery with which 
these products can be made. Brief mention is made in the report 
of these and other experiments made during 1933. 


Another series ot 


SALARY STANDARDIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Published by 
the Policy-Holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 40 pp. 1934. For free distri- 
bution. 


Another comprehensive report prepared by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company devoted to salary problems in large 
According to the report, which includes charts 
attempted to 


corporations 
and suggested forms, few organizations have 
evolve regular procedure with reference to salaried positions 
although considerable progress has been made in developing 
scientific control of the pay of wage earners. It is recognized 
that the success of salary standardization depends upon the 
intelligence with which jobs are evaluated and classified. The 
report describes methods upon which success has been accom- 
Actual practices of 


plished and which may be accomplished. 
several companies are cited. 


Supply AND DEMAND. Published by F. R. Henderson, 25 South 
William Street, New York City. 3 pp. 1934. For free distri- 
bution. 

A brief discussion of supply and demand in the rubber indus- 
try based on the recent restriction agreement. Mr. Hender- 
son favors restriction and points out factors in its behalf re- 
ferring to the fact that world production of raw food materials 
has increased far more rapidly than increase in population, yet 
the demand has kept pace with the supply. World stocks of 
basic commodities are tabulated in the survey including cotton, 
silk, tin, lead, silver, petroleum, sugar, tea, wheat, and of 
course, rubber. 

a 


RuspBer. Published as a special section of the July 16 issue of 
The Financial News, 20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, England. 
32 pp. 1934. 


Each year The Financial News publishes this special section 
devoted to rubber and rubber products. The current edition 
carries a number of interesting articles including “The Rise of 
the Rubber Industry,” by H. Eric Miller; Rubber Regulation, 
J. G. Hay; Research and the Plantation Industry, Sir Herbert 
Wright; Latex—Its Nature and Method of Extraction, G. E. 
Coombs; and additional timely articles written by internation- 
ally known rubber authorities. 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





NEW YORK, AUGUST 9, 1934 
Crude Rubber LONDON MARKET Scrap Rubber 
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with quotations exceeding the 15 cent well stocked. owever there fas been 


an increase in export shipments with the 
result that the domestic surplus is being 
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moked for nex montn. urren yrices ; » : . 
pore f llow 1] crop estimate of 9,195,000 bales, the low 
ollow > ‘ 
I est since 1896 with the single exception 
! , . ° t 192] The rovernment stimat - 
High Tensile ivyei. a4 ernmen € imate Wa 
Plantations— EY a 24@ . even smaller than operators had expected 
Rihhed Smoked Sheet Hich Tensile Red . oe alll 7 @ .07% and prices rose nearly $2.50 a bale, end 
Spot ng with gains of 43 to 47 points. The 
August Shoe market had made little progress recently 
Septembe y — " 41 43 se ‘ ; < 
rat LD ; Unwashed 2@ 4 due to the expectancy of rain in the 
: " Washe i US a Us Ir . rh . | o1 e} ie 
} ¢ Latex , ; ‘ cadrougnt areas but with the w gover! 
Amber Crey N y el Tube ment estimate and the large amount of 
Ay P ( rene \ i 
Amber Crepe, N ‘ N 1 (Floating) 11 13 @ . idding on government contracts for 
Brown Crepe ‘ thi N 2 (Compounded) It 74%24G@ 7% cotton goods for relief purposes, mills 
Brown Crepe ii have begun to fix prices on raw mate 
Letes— Tires rials, thereby reducing the floating Su] 
‘= Bie is o > @ 2% ply of contracts. Quotations on the N 
Liquul : er i tlack, selected tires 1% @ 03! . . sie ; 
DD a ay ray , " 4 : Ne Y. Cotton Exchange for Middling [ p 
> irk G ;@ 
Paras— White ] 4@ 4 lands follow 
Up-River, fin Truck, Heavy Gr t 5 July August 8 
Acre B " fir ; rr k, Light Gravity i ; Close High Low { se€ 
Oct ) 3 13.63 
Balata— Miscellaneous De 12 72 94 12% 329 


Bl bh { Mechar Pile s ] +4 (a ; Mar ° l ? 


Tire Fabrics 


Prices Net at the Mi Pr ess Tax I: led) 











Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 














No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons eeler, carded, 23/5 
a — - —_—___—__ Peele carded, 23/4/3 ; t 
¢ - 
FROM IULY 11 TO AUGUST e Pee ler, carded, 15/3/3 ] } a 
Peeler, carded, 13 | . t 
a career ; - Sha a ee” a mas Egyptian, carded, 23/5 | A 
Date spot uly Aug sept Oct N De Tan Fe Mar Apr May Tune J ily Sale Egyptian, combed, 
luly ! 1.8 14.8 j 15.49 61 15.73 15.83 15.97 16.1 6.25 Q 
14 $44 14.74 14.84 14.9 ! 15.46 1 8 15.71 15.85 15.9 CHAFERS 
14.64 j i 14 ; ) : $ 15.45 15.58 15.71 15.8 15.97 l Carded, American, 1)” / i 4. 
Carded, American, 1” ) 
. : ye : ~ : LENO BREAKER 
14 ' 1.69 ’ 1.94 + 1.0 +p £9.99 | ( 29.0 >. F S Carded, American, 1,” I +1 1 $2 
*.4 7.4 ve 84 vse SN.F p fabs 2 : SD sab S200 Boel 2 . Carded, American, 1” I 1 } 
8 14 ; 5.4 f 5.68 15.8 4 it 
) R ; ) 5 ‘ 5 74 5 2 ] 4 
; ; 4 s 2 4 7 8 ) 4 . 
Sheetings 
14 14 , ‘ ad ' > 15.42 15.57 15.71 15.85 15.99 Count Widtl Weight 
4 ‘ 4 " $902 1517 1 ‘ 15 ¢ 18 74 15 28 +Sx4 6 in > 1 rm 
1.9 §.21 15.31 15.42 15.57 15.72 15.85 ! 40x40 36 it 6.15 N a 5M% 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' gg ) $0x3e 36 in Y 1 
4 ‘ ‘ ' $2 14.93 1 5.28 $ 14 48x48 40 in 4 
4X&x48 40 in 2 1 0% 
64x68 40 in } i ] 
: 81551] 156 - 56x60 40 in 1% 
: ‘ ; 1s SQ ] <9 f 48x44 40 in 3.75 a R36 
Aug 4.68 ~ 4 5.2 7 $8 15.61 | gg ; 4 44x40 40 in 4.25 i 07 
’ 14.8 , 1.9 . 15.34 15.46 15 69 81 15.94 16.08 1¢ 429 
» 5.48 15.61 1 3 15.85 15.9 6.06 16.22 16.38 5 
‘ Ducks 
" > 15.83 1 16.16 16.27 16.39 16.54 16.69 74 Enameling It a 
j ; » 15.95 1 . 16.32 16.46 16.60 16.73 16.87 8 Belting and Hose , Il 4 
& ; ‘ } 82 15.95 1 2 ] 16.33 16.46 16.59 16.71 16.85 608 Single filling, A grade It 1634 @ 17% 


Double filling 74@ 18% 
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4 \ OQ? 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 9, 1934 
| 
3 : : 
[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 
—_ l oo 
7 ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process Acids, Fatty 
C rganic : . Anaconda, lead free .......1 . 064%@ 06% OE Ee Ib. 15 @ 16 
: ikea seme a 21 @ .25 Anaconda, selected lead free. Ib. .06% @ 07 SE. ei 4 catenin pike ereare Ib. 08 @ .12 
rt chee kt ad ke 6d oes eee Ib 33 @ 36 Florence White seal—7 bbls.!b. - @ 10% Stearic, double pressed... .Ib. 08 @ .12 
A-7 cccceccccccccccceceneees Ib. 53 @ .65 Green seal—8 ......... Ib 09% @ 095% Alkali 
ly MekE ( 646ee0c0censtdeasseenns Ib. 60 @ .75 Red seal—9 .......... Ib. O8K@ .08% | otin © 7608 
: ee ee ae tb 33 @ 165 ee . § S98 Caustic Soda, eee cwt 360 @— 
y ri psa ealabaiesstiide Joi teh stages si 5 Ib. 566 @ «(75 aa tb. is @ 16 Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ <= 
n A-32 we eeeeeee err cre Ib. 70 @ .80 Ocher, dom. med. ...... Ib. O01Y%w@ .02 | Oils _ : 
e Aldehyde ammonia, crystals Ib. 65 @ .67 ; Corn, refined, bbls ...... Ib .064@ .07% 
. BN ens cea os ate oatae wade Ib. ootgenata, arr gal — @ .04 
Le Geeenvrse0 ee 0aenonusere b. Cyc ae gal. oan @ 28 
Cian 6dbeacvtac rece hate Ib. 55 @ .65 BLACKS Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.)...Ib. 02%@ — 
7. paste .. a ia ge ceesoens lb. 45 @ .55 bs 8 ¥ a | Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.)..Ib. .03 @ -- 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ...... b. 46 @ .47 Arrow Aerfloted Specifica- Lots less than 10 bbls.. . Ib. 03% @ — 
} ; ee e . . 4 
Diphenylguanidine ..... lb. .36 @ .37 WOR crcacesevedcdeveseces Ib. 0535@ .0825 | FRED. cecsbheneusacyes lb, .05%@ .06% 
Ethylidene aniline ........... b. 45 @ .47% Bone, ID itt -G se oem lb. 05%@ .12% | eee eee lb. .03%@ 04 
Formaldenyde aniline ........ Ib. 37%@ «442 Carbon, compressed ....... lb. .0535@ .0825 BN tints oc anil a denn cee Ib 03% @ .034% 
Guantal It 42 51 uncompresse 1 0535 082 P Fl ] 17 z 
Ee RE, EN a Ib. 42 @ 5 a i pre SCD wn eeeeeeees Dd. 0333 @ 0825 aia mk. seencnesedaen gal. @ _— 
0 Ee ees lb. 40 @ ain C ertified, Eee siasavens Ib. .05 35@ .0825 Petrolatum, light ........ lb. 02%@ — 
pamenetiay iene tetromsine _ Ib. 37 @ —_ De rrr er rr Ib. 0535@ .0825 | Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal 14 @ 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 : b — 2 om + _—— ee Ib 0535@ 0825 | in drums gal 0 @ 21% 
. ecesce ° UIIIG é z ecccecccccecs Me oy - 21% 
Witco Ib 10 @ pe Drop, bbls. eosccccccsevcce eID 05%4@ .14 | Pine, steam distilled..... gal 59 @ .6l 
, Lithex .. Ib. 18 @ 20 ; Excello,”” compressed .....Ib. .0535@ .0825 dest. dist., drums...... gal. 50 @ 53 
eemetamentiine Ib. 36 @ .37 Mere DY Gia aint in tea sierra eile lb. 03 @ .07 SN SS ree lb. 07%@ — 
a gray Ib co? = ot RE ee? Ib. 03 @ 07 | NE 25:8 nahi aa uk eaele oat Ib. 08% @ 18 
Oxynone .......... Ib. 68 @ .80 Lampblac Mg cecseececseccees Ib. 06 @ .08 Witco Palm Oil ........ lb, O7%@ — 
,  “ lb 50 @ .55 *Micronex’ Gat awunactiees an Ib. 0535@ 0825 | Witco Softener (f.0.b. wks.)Ib. .022 @ — 
= 55 @ 4.00 SUPTEMS” =. ccccceccccees Ib. .0535@ 0825 | Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib. 06 @ — 
40 @ 441 ai nner a ge . Ib. a -- } WOO GAs cesccsvvens Ib. 05 @ — 
) 40 @ 41 | :. _———- eer er — @ -- | Resins and Pitches 
Oo @. 63 “Dixie” & “Ed * eee oa | sins and Pitches 
} bat @ nae United Dixie & Kosmos’”’. |b. @ 825 | Pitch, Burgundy ee wae lb. 05 @ 06 
{ i + = 128 OR GE aes ob cas .gal. 05s%@ 06 
75 @ -29 | my 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 600 @ — 
, of a _ osin, grade K, 280 lIb..bbl. 6.00 @ — 
| COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Pigmentar, tank cars....gal 14 @ 
7 ms bo ss ad ee a SOUR cs ancsiee gal 20 @ 21% 
, : Ib. 20 @ .23 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 —T : a hil > 
7 re _ Ib. -— = Ammonia carbonate, lump... .|b. "10% @ 12 | Tar Retort, drums...... bbl. 12.50 @ eas 
_. base .. 3 : cecal. 1.20 @ iti eS Se a ere ee ton 14.00 @15.00 Solvents 
: Triphenylguanidine It 538 @ 60 Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 Acetone, pure .... Ib. ll @ - 
DOMES 6cs.0. it EAR Ib. 05 @ _ .06 Alcohol, denatured, 
Ureka . It 62 @ 1.00 Barytes southern off-color....ton 10.00 @18.00 No. 1 bbls. .......... gal. 43 @ —_ 
Ureka C Ib. 58 @ .69 Western prime white..ton 23.00 @30.00 Benzol, 90% ..cccccess gal. @ .24 
Vulcanex It eS. ol, Chapancseens lb .44@ — | Bondogen ............. Ib. e=- 
Vulcone ......... . Ib. a i a a al ‘ 02 @ .03 Carbon, bisulfide ........ lb. 05 @ .06 
Vulcanol ................°°° Ib. Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 42.50 @75.00 Carbon, tetrachloride ....Ib. 06 @ — 
Z-88-P Ib. 48 @ .60 Cs ate os Cae caked ton 35.00 @45.00 Dichlorethylene ......... lb .29 @ — 
Zimate . Ib. Cole EOD tosecececaevns Ib. .02 @ —_ Dipentene .............. zal. 31 @ «41 
; Inorgani Chalk, precipitated Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. lf @ 10% 
Litharge, domesti ssoscocsles O840RQ — Suprex white, extra It...... ton 60.00 @75.00 Ethylene dichloride ...... Ik. .05%4@ .06% 
Magnesia, calcined, heav cwt 4.00 @ 4.50 I . ctehawweee ve wa ton 45.00 @55.00 pt steel bbls...... gal. 6é@¢ée= 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 Naphtha, solvent ....... gal. 26 @ .31 
' : COLORS Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 7.50 @10.00 Plastogen ....++.+s.esee- Ib. 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) TTT TTT ton 9.00 @ — Rub-Sol (f.o.b.  Okla.)..gal. o@e=- 
ie Dark Blue Ridge ...... ton rurpentine, spirits ...... gal 55 @=— 
Prussian 1" é a 38 SS RS er ton WOOd .ccccccecccccces gal 0 @ 
7 necatelO i, 7 - te EAMGEEE ccccvsscvesces ton 10.00 @22.00 dest. dist., drums.....gal. .43 @ .45 
a oa ae ee ; ; BECNGMCE .ccecccccccses ton | Waxes 
= J Par cccccccccccccsecces ton Beeswax, white . Ib. 34 @ .37 
} U, — Tu — ; -- “VO : a BEES d.ccheveewksnkee oun 15.00 @ — Eee ee Ib. 20 @ .38 
mber, irkey _ lb 04 @ .04 Cotton Flock . wececceccesee old, 10%@ 18 ee Se eee Ib. 10 @ .ill 
Greens Glues, extra white............ lb, .20 @_ .30 Montan, crude ......+:- Ib, .10 @ ,11 
Chrome, light ..... or 23 @ .26 _ medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ .19 Ozokerite, black ......... Ib. 24 @ .25 
es” ae eS 24 @ .27 MOMS FO. Lisecoccoscccsess ton 30.00 @55.00 NE 5G eae i ole Ib. 26 @ .30 
dark : ; ae 27 @ .30 MBO ING. S.ccrcccccccenses ton 40.00 @65.00 Bacall “ rv 
Chromium Oxide, bbl lb 23 @ 27 Magnesia, carbonate ......... Ib, 06 @ .06% : araffin (c.l.— f.0.b. N. Y.) 2 
\ a ote G 27 Mica tb 04 @ fete y ellow CTUGG GORI. ccaceces Ib. .03% @ — 
Reds Sees coceeseresses Ato) datas 7% ye - | White crude scale 124/126. .1b. 03K%e@ — 
Antin , Rottenstone (powdered) lb. 024%@ .05 Refined. 128/127. 138/140. It 043 
ne ° aa 15/7 I} 45 @ | Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 ae ea ic ist ake UAE = 
imson, JF covsscseocs . 42 G - = | Ge: . .owdere . 22 3 
Se SO. cakes seenen Ib. 48 @ 52 " tarch, ane dered sohpae oe — > . > y+ ANTI-OXIDANTS 
I j : ; Tale, domestic ..cccccccscccs ton 12.00 @15.00 AweRi . 
‘ ndian English ..........] b. 09 @ 10 NIE oo ton | 4age aon eee Ib. 
——— 2; (Maroon) ...... Ib. = Whiting, commercial .... ton 17.00 @18.00 OWdEr oeeeseeeeeeeeees Ib. 
ed oxide, pure ........1 10 @ .12 ah ter : A : | eS Ib. 
Rub-Er-R A ‘ 1 ‘ English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 , , 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b. Easton.lb. .094%@ — i WOE: cbecccubavesacinnes Ib. 
= eee eee ee ton } Albasan lb 70 @ 75 
Whites Witco ie des a isor tea .ton 20.00 @50.00 RN Eiri ae kero oor ae Ib. ” ie 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....]b. 06 @ .06% Wood Flour ..... rr ton 25.00 @ B-] i: i cheat oi scala cncie Ib. 57 @ .60 
foto ts. oe... I} a - ‘ eng NE tose 7 10% res | * ae eee esecccveces b. 57 6 
‘yp _ o. 19.. » 06 @ 06% on ” a mene aceneessacdes + , e a. | Flectol-A and Flectol-B....... lb. .54 @ .62 
Albalith, black label—11 Tb. 4% @ 0434 OE sc ccuceasaoesiteanun Ib. ; 
ee aeat ~ 7 Ce. ccsxndes Ib. 66 @ ,.90 
SEE 200 -serstb.  .0472@ .04% Resistox Ib 52 @ .65 
nto gt cat Mi Sener oe nee me ‘ 52 65 
; te GRR = = i MINERAL RUBBER Retardex ..cccccccccccscccens Ib .35 @ .40 
itanium oxide ......... Ib, li @ .19 | Sea} S7 ) ? 
} a : 6 @ 06% | Stabilite Tinie saidebed Cine ae gree lb. 57 @ .62 
ew ; 06 @ 06% Genasco (factory) ........+.- ton 25.00 @27.00 vs BE vicniuss peckenn o 70 @ .75 
ater ag lad pe ebresccced , UO7 mare mma ; PED  éupvntatshene weracedn b. 55 @ .60 
XX—20 Zinc Sulphide Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton } G ° a 
bh! 1 14 | Parmr, solid Se gale aia degra tele ah ton 21.00 @26.00 
Is. . Kp Ib, 11 @ .11% | Farm, ae : 
{ XX—86 Zinc Sulphide. . "a Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton : MOLD LUBRICANTS 
2 bhle ; Ib 11 @ 111 Pioneer-granulated .......... ton | Dipex .....+-; ose eeereerees b .06 @ .08 
f ' RSee ime cee esee 4 - 1D. ‘ 114 | Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro.......... lb. aa |6©@: «(Ue 
Zinc Oxide—American Process | Sevtette, Cok. I. Zeoveccvess ton 65.00 @ — 
i American Azo Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib. 06 @ .08 
zzz (lead free) ie Ib. 06%4@ .06% | SPECIALTIES | Qe silek acme vtadencaaeer des lb —-@-— 
LZ (leaded) .... sin ee 06% @ 06 
Horsehea ad Fr rand: | Aromatics—Rodo .....-ccces: Ib. | SUBSTITUTES (FACTICE) 
ehead Lead Free Brand ‘ : | 
special—3 ....eeeerees lb. 06%@ 06% Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... Ib. 2.00 @ —— | Ammberex .cccccccsccccccsces lb. 13%eo — 
XX Re $ . lb. 06% @ 06% Sunproof  ...ceeceeccescesees ib. mm ware) BOE 6ccowsat cacawasvddemen Ib. 38n,@e— 
XX Red—72 Ib. 064@ .06% Sponge Paste .....+-seeeees Ib. an 2. aS Serer ae 26 @ 22 
XX Re ees Ib 06% @ 0634 | TOMmox ...rcccccccecccccccces Ib 56 @ .60 ; CN “citskec nateeunn wee Ib. 07 @ 11% 
XX Red—10 Ib .06% @ 0634 | 
U. S. P.—X, bbls.. Ib. "12U,@ 12% | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black label—15 Ib. 094,@ .09% | SOFTENERS Sulfur Chloride (drums)...... lb, .03%@ .04% 
s3lue label—I¢ Ib 08% @ 085% Sulfur flour, 
_ Red label . Ib 7 @ 07% | Acids Refined, 100% pure (bage).cwt. 2.50 @ 3 40 
St. Joe, black label. Ib. 06%@ 06% | Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Commercial (bags) ...... ewt. 1.55 @ 2.50 
green label Ib 06%@ .06% | Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.90 Telloy ..cccceceesccceceeeeee Ib. 
red iabe lb 06 a 06% | Tartaric, crystals ........ Ib .26 @ _ | VRRE csccsscasseosvsssoves lb. 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 
































I 
} ——Gross Imports — ———— Re-exports ——. 2 
i 
_ ~~. 
aeernen ee ———_—__ Figures on Monthly Basis —— - ——. 
= 
) De ured Zz = 
Tot \ Tota Value A 927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
; I £ Decla I g Declare per pour Long Jan 31,518 34,403 43,002 36,194 28,557 29,648 21,661 40,413 
YEARS Tons Value ( s Ions Value Cents Tons Fe 7 7 41,594 33,302 28,797 31.821 21,638 40.609 
Ma 141 3 38 44.73 35,540 32.788 4 5 8 047 47.097 
1922 ) 6 1 84 8 4,809 1,921,828 7.8 
1923 9,144 185,06 ‘ 8.772 5,672,319 28.8 Apr 871 7 7.521 1686 33.321 7315 ) g 44.947 
1924 8. 6 4 9 ¢ 57.637 26.23 Ma )? 49 ) 3RQ¥ 7.417 7 rt 112 
1925 96,642 429,7 J ¢ $.827 19,847,753 59.76 June 7 67 43,2 $.195 37.91 } 7 4 } 
1926 $ 138 + 4 4 1 71 22.47 23 56.77 
1927 426 8 4 2 5 24,735,488 39.76 Tuly 7,407 { 6 29,508 31,397 29,97 ,184 
1928 439 +4 +9 > 18,1 61 25.17 Aug 60 42.927 38.274 30.850 27.586 2 2 44,939 
1929 560,084 $9,178,78 } 485 16,868,733 20.64 Sept. 27,214 7,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 23,847 91686 ew eee 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 89 30,205 9,316,2¢ 13.77 
1931 497.138 72,918,949 4 5 4.255.472 7.42 Oct 26.79 40.857 34.200 27.516 22.277 22.226 31.906 
1932 409,584 31.9 459 $ 29 2.0 ty 4.30 Nov. é 2 7 461 27.659 23.691 22.943 23 1 29.162 
1933 407,8 44 ‘ 37s. 2,601,352 5.65 Dec. 25,492 2 25,531 21,687 21,409 ROIS «20087 3 nina. 
1932: Tot. 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348.986 332,000 405,689 ..... 
May 34,182 8.914 ] s 144.56] 4.30 32.677 * Re 
June 40,808 2.64 : 89 1,981 134.336 2 39. 13¢ 
July JU + yt 2,030 179,699 3.95 30,276 _ Figures on Quarterly Basis _— 
August +49 d ; l } 128,952 4.29 32,110 
Sept 8 1,403 3 8 241,960 4.54 26,568 Quarter 26 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Oct vf 4 98.022 4.13 34,037 Ja Mar 4 201 99.216 103,558 128.565 101.610 89.652 85.309 64,326 
Nov 8/908 , 8 1.74 58.618 4.06 27,163 ‘Apr./Tune 87,109 103,242 1 139,292 112,229 107,75: 92,643 125,126 
De { / 66,16 3.98 30,614 July/Sept 93,79 89,210 1 11 2 83,632 72,523 132,406 
Oct./De 83.212 8 ) 11 g 65.645 64,145 94,198 
1933 Pan 
tal Q $ 372.528 > 327 S 4.62 16,05 
Jan. 29.8 2.2 . 403 3.49 28.419 Ss 2,528 44 / + 20 416,056 
Feb 2 ; 4,086 244 3.73 1.359 
ae c S ; 3 “ 42 £6,809 Note—The rly figures are generally regarded as the ithentic; 
ri 40 ] ) ~ 8 3.92 19,442 the monthly he ; epied as srelin nary 
May 2 694.9 Q 4°59 24894 " [ s ft 
June 80.4 $ 5.46 21,624 
July i4¢ 4.29 ] 4 ) $19 6.92 43,206 
August 44 5,.391,7 44 5 6.12 42,052 
Sept $4.912 6.11 ) f 2.369 8 39 42.543 
Oct 44,474 ( 69 6.64 41.805 ° ° e 
Nov 10,58 8 333. 6.81 38,394 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
de 74 5 RRR 6.9 37,573 
1934 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
an 47,963 7,4 é ) > 259 " 4 ge 
eb { ( e ption 
Mar $1,119 d 1 g 321 Pro 4 ’ P ta ite 
April 1 1 " ‘ Q 41.027 Year t ocks Year t I « ( e Stocks 
May 1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 ....4. 1928 2 ) 50.4 24,785 
June ; 1924 80.079 76,072 22.4 ..... 929 2 88 8.4 27,464 
925. 132,931 203 1930 153,497 40.8 22,000 
926 180.582 213 1931 124.126 3.9 19,257 
927: 189.144 980 1932 77,504 23.4 16,354 
United States | t G ~ 
tt Dante eres of Cunvele 
nites ates Imports of Guayule, r= on’. te Sen — se 
Fet 4,578 570 Aug 11,708 ) 15,037 





Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex Mar. 3.847 3.434 19:1 15,496 Sept. 10,43 7,862 22.0 1 
- 4 +7 “£2 . ] 























{a4 lyuant ] na 7 ne) Mav 
4 P Tur ) 4 l Ss Ss 746 
Guayule Ba | Te ton I 1 Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars I 5 D I s D irs I s Dollars 34 
sieniemee a - o o4 9ae 
1924 156 $36.392 464 8456 6.165 1.237.10 > 157 64 ) Jan 828 0 y 4 3 J 
925 7 721 803.448 7 f 6.749 1.6425 g 3 7.8 I ) £8 56 Aug 
192 l 
1926 4.305 > Sé 6 { ; 7.263 3.127.757 ;. 388 4.680.386 M 479 g 13 Sept 
1927 sonia 474.957 2 { 6 7 725 2 18 7 | 1¢ 876.67 \ - 7 ) ) 33 Oct 
1928 1075 < 7 4 7552 2.54 > 4167 > 125 579 M 827 Nov 
1929 1. { 75 g $ 8.203 2.458 6 3.728 787.997 ] ‘ ) 64 De 
1930 1.096 47.388 4 84 §907 1.403.244 4.4 6.804 = 
Ov1 R > 777 ) 4S Rasa 3 
195 : ? 61,019 4 * Stocks on |} 1 at the end of month or year. 
1932 é é 5 é : 1 at t 
1933 Q g9 44 205 Q Q - (R er Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to >) 
1933 
May { 5 734 71.008 
Tune 1¢ é ) 4 46.227 
Vuly x 79.049 618 85.636 
Aug $ 90 33.509 1.156 196.138 
Sept 61 149.296 43 267.5 1¢ T c C . f e li 
4 P “47 7 ct, o a¢ 
Oct 299.249 1.56 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Nov 676 | f 1.239 282.065 
De { 708 143,868 299 270,233 ] } ? a 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1934 
an 2 4 3? 66 169.966 1.126 239.054 32? 1922 232 33 1934 
. 452 47 eas 32°729 Baie 
Mar : ‘4 > 52> «1924 ~ January é 8 6,510 August 35.706 
a ' ' 2 254 2 February 25.378 2 1 September Of BPs x —- 
Aor ) 5 5 ] ; S 5 i, 4 521,990 ~ 74 ,) 
\ - ‘ 1407 162642 Ma 8.2 October ane See. seose 
- 5,725 : - : 1.458 421.317 April 1,234 30,17 November 29,898 30,262 ..... 
‘ : — May ! 99 December Ss), a> $e 
——— Tune »489 37.7 6.296 . - — cm 
. ; - > : : 2720 27 2 
(*) Weight given in pounds of dry rvbber contained in latex. July 929 4.458 seen Total 900 8,143 
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252 THE RUBBER AGE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. 





ON HAND ? 
_— . 
At -——ON HAND— -—AFLOAT——,° AND AFLOAT— | AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
End of 193 1933 1934 193 193 1934 1932 1933 1934 
jan $22,860 396,376 368,660 42,234 32,539 45,768 365,094 428,915 414,428 | Figures for Recent Years 
Pel 918 O34 381794 4 g 898 53,063 370,604 414,692 410,157 
Mar, 329,586 390,135 353,242 44,190 29,531 54,722 373,776 419,666 405,786 | 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ot ER Poe aa 012 ang 230 | Production ...61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 
na a BE ryt ABE tee He 30,745 $6,251 377,344 412,912 408,232 | Shipments ...59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 
pons tryti trey 4 SS Fee ee ee oe ce> 404Ra7 | inventory? ..10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 
une ; ¢ 433 $ 358,14 } ) 608 46.698 377,736 397,562 04,847 
July 333,729 326,609 4 7.435 371.623 384.044 
Aug 342.888 3 148 12. 84¢ 84 385,734 378,232 
Sept. 346,154 334.¢ 46,188 342.342 391,892 Figures for Recent Months 
Set, seevaee oes Sale sores ete Eire ot --PRODUCTION~ ,—SHIPMENTS—~ -——INVENTORY— 
NO 6U SO 35 5 ’ y 1,400 U,77%e .? 102 > 2? ‘ > > 7 
Dec 000 364.54 : 60 417,360 419,147 1932 1933) 1934 = 1932 1933, 1934) 1932 1933-1934 
_— ‘ Neeine 100%) Jan 3.462 58 m2 3288: ar a 7,912 7,237 9,684 
(Rutter Sanulacturers’ Association Sgures tased to 100K Feb. 3/871 25339 41335 2'3532'292 3 172 7377 10.725 
Mar. 3,671 2,038 5,180 2,954 2,092 4,223 9,878 7,290 11,651 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Apr 2517 3123 4.470 3.698 3.654 4.438 9.84¢ 6.778 11.981 
. May &2 5,189 4,456 4,258 5,180 5,332 9,379 6,76 11,127 
Stocks in London June 5,64 é 10.065 6,305 4,999 6,615 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) al 3 exes aa ~ ‘ ase 
; raed fi eee ame July 617 ‘5, 2,40 5,497 6,203 6,84 
At end of + a+ # 1934 At end of 1932 1933 1934 Aug. 089 4.994 2.655 4,707 6.659 7070 
— 67,16¢ 6,48 Sy 40 . F « _ a aoe phig th Sept 2.539 3 9Y9 3.082 3,503 t 6 7,59 
Var 64 10,689 4 Sent 44,942 39,237 Oct 569 429 799 2.537 6.876 8 462 
Ay Oct $2,327 7,101 : 5 14 20 1711 2 7 "454 > 


At End of Recent Ww eeks AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


First Second Third Fourt! Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | Figures for Recent Years 





























1934 
January 6,478 38.333 38,537 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
‘february 1,064 40,133 39,775 | Production ...76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 
Marcl 40,174 40,178 40,480 | Shipments ...71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 
Apri 10,994 11,458 41,589 42,539 Inventory? ..16,200 13,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 
‘ 1¥ ; . ; » 4 P 3 » 
June { ; . 43 ) $4.1 45.7 | 
Tul { : 19,834 . 
Figures for Recent Months 
Stocks in Liverpool PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS— INVENTORY— 
aay 19 193 1934 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
January 434 897 5 Ja 2,535 3,199 7,719 6,197 8,403 
Fel a ’ 52,944 Fel 8 2,22 4,07 2,102 3,323 8.76 " 8,445 
Ma 54 ) { 4 | Ma 3 1,88 ; 2 1,903 4,118 148 ( ) 10,244 
Apr $ 54 7 
May . +1 Apr 5 8 4,7 8 4.342 $41 f ) 10.58 
Tur j { { May g 5.189 4 $258 2 79 6.760 127 
| | Tune 279 448 9.019 174 ¢ 7 
| J 7 2,160 5,211 9 6,440 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE | Aug 2 oe 4 2,503 4,687 127 628 
Sent 2.601 2 2 3,098 3,472 7 3 
(Stocks held ! Dealer Ouantities in Long Tons) 
oO 2 127 3 f 1.658 2.676 ¢ 4 7.831 
End of 931 1932 ; I 931 ] 2 19 1934 N 2 Ré 578 2.103 6.662 g 5 
Jan. 48,80 48,8 40.4 ] 1,2 17,017 36,97 De 79 2.¢ 1.724 3.410 6.749 7.815 
Fe ‘ ‘ { Aug. 48,97 8,601 
Mar. 4° ) 46.59 $594 47,9 pt. 47.0 948 , , ; ; : ‘ , . . . , 
_ ; ¥- > " 49 ~ yng 4 : - : 1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100% The Associ- 
Ma 44 ) Nov. 46 947 419 20018 ati m cotimates, its figures te be soe one ” rT til 19 9 and 80% 
i ; De ae'9 "24 9°269 co ete for 1929-1933. eginning 1934, the Association reported its 
| figures t e ¥/‘o compiete. 
| . 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES (7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Malaya Afi t for Para and 
Mainland Europe Holland Colombo Manaos 
Ky ; 
Apr 3,391 7,71 2,214 3,428 5,204 | bil * 
May 613 ‘09 1534 177 4790 | Automobile Production 
June 19 ) 1.147 2.913 4.321 
July ) 900 | 2( 830 Tosi ~ 
a { ‘sag -——United States. -———Canada——_, 
Sent 4.28 3,288 | 
Oct ‘ +,.889 3,237 | Passenger Passenger Grand 
N 5.57 3,38 | Total Cars Trucks Total Cars ] Total 
De ‘4 f 5.79 2.98 | 1928 . -4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 599,944 
Jan $4 . 1.11 271 33 |} 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 ,621,715 
Fel 360 3.4 1930 . .- 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 3,510,178 
Mar ; +.08 +519 } 1931 ..2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 2,472,351 
Ay } $,07( 3.624 | 932 .+- 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 1,431,494 
M Lv ; 4 x . 66 3.556 ) * ] 927 256 ] SR ;3R 340,918 65.924 53.855 .993,180 
fur 
9 + 
May . 218,347 184,698 33,649 9,396 8,024 1,372 227,743 
Tune 253,387 211,483 41,904 7,323 6,005 1,318 260,710 
July 2 14 195,02 38,118 6,540 §,322 1,218 239,681 
. > . Aug. . 236,556 195,144 41,412 6,079 4,919 1,160 242,635 
Kims Inspected and Passed in U. S. Sept. 196,143 160,900 35.243 $808 + -4,358—«11450 201.981 
, Oct. . . 138,542 108,073 30,469 3,682 2,723 95 142,224 
(7tre and Rim Association Reports) Nov. . 63,987 44,429 19,558 2,291 1,503 86 66,278 
Pei. De 84,152 53,9 30,252 3,262 2,171 1,091 87,414 
Tota Total Tota 1934 
1924 1,863,311 1928 24,247 ,28 1932 . 6,261 Tan* 56,907 113,652 43,255 6,904 4,94¢ 1,958 153,81 
19 101,604 ‘ 8,713,9¢ Feb.* 231,707 187 ,66¢ 44,041 8,571 7,101 1,4 240,278 
1926 ns 64,096 1934 coe ee te eeeee Mar.* 31,263 274,738 56,625 14,180 12,27 1,908 345,443 
l l 8 Apr.* 34.74 289,031 65.714 18,363 15 2,912 373,108 
May 331,652 73,765 57,887 20,161 16,51 3,657 51,813 
1934 " ; one : F 
- > . une 308,05 261,852 46,199 13,905 10.81 3,( 321,956 
January 89.274 May 1,140,132 September . itouéen eon = ms 
February 1,262,311 June . I 73 October ... seenades © Revis 
March ,651,548 lu 11 " November we 





Aori! 1,635,722 August eeee De ember = — 
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AUGUST, 1934 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


7-—BRITISH MALAYA ?}-—, DUTCH EAST INDIES5 


— 








Gross Exports British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma? wak ¢ Borneo® Siam‘* Madura E.Coast' D.E.I. China® Valley Other* Total? 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,96Z 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,552 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,97 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1932 
Nov 40,098 10,072 30,026 4,146 185 683 350 371 4,368 6,250 9,080 80s 1,164 156 57,588 
Dec 40,118 10,089 30,029 5,801 367 644 350 406 4,683 7,066 8,594 1,211 824 150° 59,493 
1933 
Jan 46,599 7,857 38,742 4,602 318 590 458 305 4,766 5,630 6,840 1,957 554 125* 58,887 
Feb 37,564 6,167 31,397 5,064 304 541 458 368 4,895 5,119 6,081 895 620 125° 55,867 
Mar 42,059 7,964 34,095 4 "005 389 571 458 304 5,092 6,466 6,999 1,102 995 125° 61,501 
Apr 36,752 7,758 28,994 4,582 272 624 583 235 5,226 5,969 8,147 1,122 556 125* 56,435 
May 42,902 13,664 29,238 4,643 475 1,091 583 359 6,782 7,298 13,195 1,371 918 125* 66,078 
June 41,411 16,538 24,873 rele 377 1,149 582 632 7,352 6,654 14,779 1,369 704 125* 63,794 
July 50,531 18,772 31,759 4,201 270 1,358 728 797 7,367 8,580 16,534 1,310 913 125* 73,942 
Aug. 52,266 17,869 34,397 5,839 246 955 728 926 6,466 7,985 15,161 808 1,116 125* 74,746 
Sept. 49,607 15,146 34,461 5.111 125 1,027 728 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 125* 74,45s 
Oct. 61,002 17,390 43,612 5,674 271 959 750* 979 6.329 8,682 15,170 1,513 965 125* 84,879 
Nov. 54,599 20,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750* 1,191 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,599 956 125* 77,820 
Dec. 57,579 18,110 39,469 7,062 964 989 750* 1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 2,173 930 125* 87,995 
1934: 
Jan. 55,055 21,184 33,871 7,551 1,531 1,197 750° 1,290 6,513 8,974 17,718 2,15 576 125* 82,254 
Feb. 57,867 19,688 38,179 8,354 775 1,005 750* 1,264 6,706 10,277 17,466 1,100 831 125* 86,832 
Mar. 58.515 26,470 32.045 6,954 1,412 1,360 750* 1,363 8.655 12,043 25,064 1,316 846 125* 91,933 
Apr 56,748 27,963 8.785 §.783 762 1,447 750* 1,311 7,282 11,324 24,054 1,519 $40 125* 83,582 
May 69,403 34,093 5,310 7,528 1,106 1,892 750 997 12,104 16,720 34,710 1,408 726 125* 113,376 
Tune 53,282 20,981 301 3.305 1,88¢ 750 1,497 4,860 6,078 15,216 1,504 
July 53,335 22,829 30,506 ae ') wahae » “sea — \aebew. > akeekem  V bees) oSaeRae”)86 Cheeanee 

(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.’’ are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 

rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 438 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1,274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, saa United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—such sh 1ipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, ‘Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. 


statistics. 


(*) Imports into Singapore 


and Penang. 


(®) Exports from 


“Other 


* Figure is provisional ; 


final figure will be shown when available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


United 

States 
1919 238.407 
192¢ 249,53 
1921 179,73¢€ 
1922 296,594 
1923 301,527 
1924 319,103 — 
1925 385,596 
1926 399.98 
1927 403,472 
1928 407,572 
1929 528 608 
1930 458.036 
1931 475,993 
1932 393.844 
1933 398.365 
1933: 
Mar. 27,348 
Apr. 20,236 
May 24,894 
June 22.228 
July 43,824 
Aug. 43,208 
Sept. 43,886 
Oct. 43,366 
Nov. 39.633 
Dec. 38,864 
1934: 
Jan. 47,114 
Feb. 3,087 
Mar. 1,30 
Apr. 42,262 
May $7,412 
June 46,785 


United 
Kingdom 
42,671 


122,675 
120.069 
86.170 
44, ORG 


335 
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Russia 
Italy (ce) 
9,894 75 
6,123 62 
3,906 165 
6,430 2,493 
8,489 2,986 
8,764 2,346 
11,412 7,088 
9,809 6,529 
11,381 12,018 
12,433 15,134 
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a—Including gutta percha. 


in monthly 


Sweden, 


statistics. 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 
Denmark and Finland. 


b—Including balata. 


Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


—=—_—_ 


c—Re-exports not deducted 


d—lIncluding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
f—Including Norway, 
g—United Kingdom and French exports to 
h—French imports have been reduced 12 


e—Of- 
tion. 


net weight. 
* Figure 
comes available. 


is 


provisional ; 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
1 United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 


ercha and to reduce to basis of 


final figure will be shown immediately it be- 




























A Section Devoted to Listings ; 

of Leading Producers and Dis- 

, tributors of Raw Materials, ; 

sti Machinery and Equipment, - 

; and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 








THE RUBBER AGE 


Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 












Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 


A-11, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
611 Peoples Sav. & Trust Bidg., Akron, O. 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 








ANTIMONY _sPentasu!phide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 








ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


—When Suppliers 
Have to Curtail 


they can most eco- 
nomically keep their 
names before custom- 
ers by using space in 
the 
MARKET PLACE 
that section of THE 
RUBBER AGE 
the products of all the 


where 
leading sellers’ of 
chemicals, equipment 
and other supplies and 
services are listed 
The cost 1s 
only $5 a month for 


regularly. 


each listing. 


CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For ludustry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Ol of Myrbane  Lotol 
Specialities Aniline Oil Dispersions 


The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
1799 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 








CHEMICALS and Mineral 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


245 Front St.. New York 








CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 
78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 








CARBON BLACK—Micronexz 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron @ Chicago 





COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank. Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 
Agents im Principal Cities 
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CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 


“Spheron’ 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
251 Front Street New York 











COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CO. 


611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








CUMAR—Paracumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 











